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Food Explosion Versus Population Explosion 


HERE IS MUCH genuine concern—even alarm 
—among very many well-meaning people 


; about the imminent world ‘ ‘population explosion” 
following in the wake of the present “golden 


sage’ 


of both preventive and curative medicine. 


.Many more people are surviving longer and bet- 
ter than ever before, especially in the so-called 


underprivileged countries. 


Ceylon, for example, 


aided by WHO (World Health Organization), 
has halved its death rate in only ten years! It 
is a sober fact that world population is presently 


increasing at the impressive rate of 1.6 per cent 
per year. Better understanding of nutrition and 


constantly improved methods of production and 
distribution of food are helping, too, for despite 
severe regional shortages, especially in protein, 
the evidence indicates that there is probably less 
malnutrition, as well as less disease, in today’s 
estimated 2.8 billion world inhabitants than there 
were when the total was only the one billion or 
so of the mid-nineteenth century. 


: q "Fertility of Hunger” 

_ The contribution from better nutritional under- 
standing includes the important and relevant “‘fer- 
tility of hunger” theory of the noted Brazilian 
| ae Dr. Josue de Castro of FAO (United 


ations Food and Agriculture Organization). 
This theory correlates fertility with the intake of 
uimal protein, that is, with the protein supplied 
milk, cheese, eggs, meat or sea food. The 
ory holds that very low animal protein con- 
tion (common in undernourished, overpopu- 
areas) engenders a pathologic, hormonally 
ed hyperfertility by virtue of liver damage 
ught on by the protein inadequacy. The ac- 
panying table of data for the year 1939 sup- 
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ports de Castro’s theory, as do also some impor- 
tant and long overlooked nutrition-fertility studies 
on six generations of albino rats carried out by 
Slonaker at Stanford University about thirty years 
ago and reported in the American Journal of 
Physiology. ‘The table reveals that the birth rates 
in Formosa, India and Japan, where animal pro- 
tein intakes were relatively very low, were two or 
three times higher than the corresponding birth 
rates in Australia, the U.S.A. and Sweden, where 
such protein intake was six to twelve times higher 
than in the other countries. If it is suspected that 
the large differences in the birth rate data were 
due to artificial birth control practiced in Aus- 
tralia, the U.S.A. and Sweden, we would point out 
that a correction of the data for birth control 
would be too small to significantly alter the 
total picture, and we might add that the similar 
hunger-fertility data for the albino rats could not 
possibly have been influenced by any rat birth 


control! 
TABLE 


Annual 
Average Daily per Birth Rate 
Capita Animal Protein per 1,000 
Country Intake In Grams Population 
Formosa 4.7 45.6 
India 8.7 33, 
Japan out Pare 
Australia 59.9 18. 
USA 61.4 ree 
Sweden 62.6 13: 


In short, de Castro indicates that adequate pro- 
tein nutrition tends to act as a natural brake, so 
to speak, on any “‘population explosion,” whereas 
inadequate protein nutrition tends to accelerate 
it. 

In any event, the question earnestly and con- 
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stantly being raised in many quarters is: “Where 
will enough food ever come from as the popula- 
tion ‘explodes, when very many people even now 
go to bed hungry at night?” 

A common reaction to this threatening surplus 
of human mouths to be fed without enough food 
to go around, is that “after all—let’s have the 
courage to face it—it is really a problem like that 
of an excess of rabbits at large vainly trying to 
scavenge enough food to keep alive.” The sug- 
gested solution very often is the neo-Malthusian 
one: “Let's cut down the surplus of mouths by 
some humane, well-organized system of popula- 
tion control and thus bring about a realistic bal- 
ance between population and food supplies. Nat- 
urally, we just can’t kill off a lot of people or 
let them starve to death, as in the case of the 
rabbits, but we can achieve the same result by a 
humane program, government sponsored if nec- 
essary, of organized, systematic, artificial restric- 
tion of surplus births.” 

Unfortunately such an approach, well-inten- 
tioned though it is, is actually not only in utter 
conflict with the innate dignity of man and the 
natural law which governs all men, but it also 
overlooks one of man’s most cherished convic- 
tions—his strong and widely held faith in Divine 
Providence, which is supported by memories of 
such Biblical events as the Providential manna 
supplied to the Israelites of old in the desert 
wilderness, and Jesus’ miraculous multiplications 
of the loaves and the fishes to feed the hungry 
multitudes, not to mention the constant verbal 
teachings of Jesus, such as: “For your Father 
knoweth that you have need of all these things” 
(Matt. 6), and “Do not be afraid; you are of 
more value than many sparrows’ (Matt. 10). 

The universal Judeo-Christian acceptance of 
Divine Providence is eloquently attested to, for 
example, by the wonderful story of Job’s patient 
acceptance of God’s will, by Roger William’s 
choice of the name “Providence” for the capital 
city of Rhode Island in our colonial days in 
gratitude for “‘God’s merciful Providence,” and by 
the concluding sentence of our American Declara- 
tion of Independence: “And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, We mutually pledge 
to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
Sacred Honor.” 

Furthermore, it is not at all axiomatic that 
the population explosion will long continue. The 
neo-Malthusians calculate that there will be stand- 
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ing room only for the 290 trillion people in the 
world by the year 2690 if the population explo- 
sion goes on unchecked. This would amount to 
five square feet per person, and is, in the words 
of the population expert, Father Anthony Zim- 
merman, S.V.D., ‘‘a good exercise in mathematics, 
but it is demographic nonsense.” The plain fact is 
that the present rate of increase will be of rela- 
tively short duration by its very nature, and, shall 
we add, by the wisdom and Providence of Al- 
mighty God. As we know, average infant sur- 
vival rates have risen and average life spans of 
all have lengthened. Once the ultimate of life 
expectancy will have been reached by most of 
the human race, as Fr. Zimmerman points out, 
there will be a marked slowing down of popula- 
tion expansion, on the basis of present fertility 
rates. Crude mortality rates will rise because of 
the large percentage of senior citizens; crude birth 
rates will decline because they will be measured 
against. an increasing number of senior citizens. 
Furthermore, as de Castro points out, present 
fertility rates in overpopulated areas like India 
may be expected to decline if nutrition can be 
significantly improved—and it can be as we shall 
show presently. However, independently of the 
de Castro theory and of any potential fertility de- 
cline due to atomic or other injury to human 
genes, Fr. Zimmerman foresees that there may be 
two more doublings of the human race before the 
population explosion ends and expansion then 
continues at a much slower pace. Two more 
doublings would result in a world population of 
about 11 billion. 

Finally, the neo-Malthusian approach assumes 
that the present supply and distribution of good 
food cannot be greatly improved upon by man’s 
efforts. Actually, this assumption is quite invalid, 
to say the least, in the face of all the scientific, 
economic and historical evidence. 


Potential Food Productivity 


In a careful five-year experiment near Essen, 
Germany, an engineer's family of six lived in 
excellent health on the products of three acres, 
which were supplemented only by salt, baking 
powder, lime, mineral fertilizer and peat. On the 
basis of the estimate of Colin Clark, director of 
the Oxford Agricultural and Economics Resear h 
Institute, of about 19 billion acres of “good tem: 
perate agricultural land” presently available, th: 
German experiment would indicate that thes 
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acres could supply a population of about 38 bil- 
lion without a single improvement in existing 
agricultural techniques. Note that this estimate 
excludes lands in the torrid and arctic zones, as 
well as potential but presently unavailable tem- 
perate zone lands. Actually a total of only about 
twenty per cent of the earth’s presently arable 
acreage is now under production, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and nine- 
tenths of the earth’s total land surface is not 
under any production. 


One of the countries which is most fearful of 
overpopulation, and as a result, has been pro- 
moting a ‘family planning” program as a popula- 
tion control measure, is India. And yet India can 
be said to be more truly faced with underpro- 
duction than with overpopulation. Of her one 
billion acres which can be cultivated, only 80 
million were under cultivation in 1952. Rice and 
wheat are her two principal crops. But she was 
producing only 800 lbs. of rice per acre, while 
Germany produced 2,000. If de Castro's “fer- 
tility of hunger” theory is correct, the population 
of the sub-continent of India (including Pakistan) 
has increased so fast—from 200 million in 1870 
to 450 million in 1951—largely because of under- 
production of foods and famines during the in- 
tervening years, not in spite of them. When hun- 
ger cuts down, say, three in every ten, nature, says 
de Castro, sees to it that four or five extra babies 
are produced, simply to insure race survival, so 
to speak. 

The continuing agricultural crises of chronic 
surpluses and their inevitable economic conse- 
quences in the United States and elsewhere, are 
largely due to the extremely rapid improvement 
in farming efficiency whereby more and more 
food and fiber are constantly being produced on 
less and less acreage by fewer and fewer workers. 
Paradoxically, these crises are self-perpetuating in 
that they are in themselves very strong stimuli for 
the improvement of farm income through the 
achievement of constantly greater efficiency. For 
example, between 1954 and 1958, there was a 
thirty per cent rise in the annual wheat yield per 
acre in the U.S.A. In America the amount of 
food and fiber produced per man-hour of farm 
work has doubled in the past eighteen years, and 
is now costing the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
on the staggering yearly total of one billion dol- 
s—over 100,000 dollars per hour—just to store 
embarrassing government-held agricultural 


pluses. 
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Man’s Ingenuity and Nature’s Potential 


Despite large acreage losses due to erosion, im- 
mense highway and parking systems, airports, 
military installations, sprawling factories, mush- 
rooming suburbs, etc., our agricultural soil bank 
acreages will probably continue to increase for 
some time, for farm machinery becomes ever more 
efficient and automatic. Greatly improved plant 
and animal strains and breeding practices continue 
to be developed, along with richer fertilizers, 
revolutionary plant stimulants, like gibberellin, 
more efficient animal feeding programs, better 
crop disease control and prevention, better insec- 
ticides, fungicides and weedkillers, more crop fo- 
tation, irrigation, water and soil conservation, 
reclamation, improved weather forecasting, etc. 
Space satellites may revolutionize the science of 
meterology, with great obvious advantages to 
agriculture. 

The manufacture of synthetic materials in fac- 
tories is releasing large farm and plantation acre- 
ages once devoted to raising non-food crops, such 
as certain dyes, and more recently, fibers, plastics, 
rubber, etc. About one-half of the world’s rubber 
supply is presently of high quality, factory-made 
material. Soap manufacture in this country now 
uses Only one-third as much animal fat, such as 
lard, as it did only ten years ago, because of the 
advent of excellent detergents made from petro- 
chemicals. Rural electrification, many types of 
mechanization, mass production, and even auto- 
mation are also releasing large acreages previously 
devoted to supplying food for farm work animals. 
Control of dread disease vectors, like the malaria- 
bearing anophelene mosquito and others, are re- 
leasing lush tropical areas which have been pre- 
viously unavailable for agriculture or even for 
human habitation. 

Large scale, soilless, rapid and very efficient 
growth of protein, fat, carbohydrate and vitamin 
foodstuffs (algae and yeast culture, hydroponics, 
etc.) has progressed well beyond the research and 
development stages. De Castro estimates that 
one tank-factory for algae-yeast culture could pro- 
duce enough precious protein for 3,000,000 peo- 
ple and enough fat for 1,500,000 people—the 
equivalent of tens of thousands of acres of arable 
land. Intensive chemical, biochemical and engi- 
neering research would doubtless be able to 
achieve the commercial manufacture of edible oils 
and fats from petroleum. Similar research like- 
wise would be able to achieve the commercal pro- 
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duction of sugars from wood and other cellulose 
sources. Once science and engineering, have ade- 
quately comprehended and finally duplicated the 
photosynthesis of food stuffs by sunlight, the 
nutritional possibilities will be so tremendous that 
they will challenge the imagination. 

Vegetation captures only two per cent of the 
solar energy which falls upon it. Research is in 
progress to develop new patterns of leaves and 
branches which will intercept maximal amounts 
of sunshine, and new patterns of roots which, in- 
stead of spreading outward, will burrow deeper 
into the soil and hence closer to the water table, 
thereby providing an acreage economy by making 
it possible to grow plants closer together. 

Canning, dehydration, the making of concen- 
trates, refrigeration, “deep freezing,’ and other 
commercial forms of food preservation, including 
the widespread use of a variety of safe chemical 
preservatives and a growing use of sterilization by 
nuclear radiation, are constantly contributing to 
the better conservation as well as the better dis- 
tribution of food supplies. The possibilities of 
food preservation were dramatically illustrated by 
a banquet held at the Explorers’ Club in New 
York some years ago. The menu included meat 
from an extinct prehistoric animal which had been 
safely preserved for thousands of years in sub- 
zero Arctic ice. The Admiral Byrd and other Ant- 
arctic expeditions have less dramatically but very 
practically demonstrated the efficiency of natural, 
long term, ‘‘deep freeze” food preservation in the 
vast south polar continent of Antarctica. 

Scientific marine agriculture (the planting and 
harvesting of fish) can yield as much food per 
acre as can good land. Fresh water fish-farming 
has been successfully promoted by FAO in Haiti 
and elsewhere. An acre of warm pond water is 
reported to produce almost 1,000 Ibs. of fish per 
year without artificial food or fertilizers in Haiti. 
Even a rice field can produce 300 Ibs. of fish per 
acre and also grow a rice crop. 

Only one per cent of the world’s food at pres- 
ent comes from the seventy-one per cent of the 
world’s non-land surfaces, that is, from its rivers, 
lakes, seas and oceans. So far, little or none of 
this food is vegetation. Surprisingly, an average 
square mile of ocean surface spontaneously pro- 
duces about 13,000 tons of vegetation per year, 
which amounts to a world total five times greater 
than that from land. This in spite of so-called 
“ocean deserts” with inadequate nutrients because 
of lack of natural vertical circulation of nutrients 
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from lower ocean depths. The National Academy 
of Sciences and the National Research Council 
are studying ways of turning some of these “ocean 
deserts’ into fertile ocean areas. 

The recent, famous voyage of the raft, Kon 
Tiki, from Peru to the islands of the Southwest 
Pacific, demonstrated that harvesting with very 
fine mesh nets of the tiny ocean zooplankton 
(which feeds on the phytoplankton) can be 
achieved, and further that these plankton are both 
delicious and nutritious. 

It is already feasible to desalt sea water rather 
cheaply, at perhaps as low as twenty cents per 
1,000 gallons of fresh water produced. It is not 
at all unrealistic to foresee a day in the not too 
remote future when the demineralized water 
which land vegetation requires will be pumped 
inland from coastal areas by inexpensive solar, 
tidal, atomic or other available forms of energy. 
This will mean that gigantic desert wastelands, 
like Africa’s Sahara, Asia’s Arabia, Iran or Mon- 
golia, the Australian desert or our own parched 
Southwest, will be able to blossom out and burst 
forth as nutritional paradises—paradises which 
will simultaneously be able to afford employment 
to uncounted multitudes of immigrants of many 
skills, because the water will be available for in- 
dustry as well as for agriculture in these vast areas 
of hitherto untouched natural resources. The im- 
pressive desert transformations already taking 
place in Israel are but a faint glimmering of 
future possibilities. A substantial plant to demin- 
eralize about one milion gallons of salt water per 
day is about to be constructed in California, the 
greater part of which state, as is well known, is 
quite arid. But this aridity has not prevented Cali- 
fornia from applying technical measures which 
have already made it, among its many other 
achievements, the leading agricultural state, and 
will soon make it the most populous of our fifty 
states. 


Solutions in Sight 


These changes are occuring, or can be antici- 
pated to occur, all over the world, as man makes 
better use-of the earth’s natural resources, as sug- 
gested by Pius XII. In fact, since 1948, as Father 
Zimmerman has stated, world food production 
has been increasing at about 2.7% annually, and 
industrial production 5% annually, whereas world 
population has been increasing at the significantl 
lower rate of 1.6% annually. As these changes 
take place, the challenging problem of distribu. 
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‘tion—half the consumer’s food cost in the United 
States is still a distribution cost—will inevitably 
‘shrink in importance as new centers of food pro- 
‘duction rise up to shorten distances, and as dis- 
‘tribution itself continues to expand and to im- 
|prove in response to natural demands and to its 
Own competitive economic pressures. Indeed, 
‘modern transportation and transportation systems, 
like the new St. Lawrence Seaway, can be fore- 
‘seen as potential aids not only in bringing more 
ifood and other goods and trade more quickly to 
imore people, but also by facilitating peaceful 
‘emigrations from overpopulated and refugee areas 
ito newly developed and underpopulated food cen- 
iters and bases which need worker-consumers and 
itheir skills. 

An illustration in point is our newest state, 
|Hawatt. Two centuries ago, infanticide was 
iregularly practiced among the 100,000 Kanaka 
iinhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands, to balance 
ithe number of mouths against the apparent food 
‘supply. Hawaiians now number well over 
‘500,000, and they eat better than ever because 
‘of an enlightened and prosperous agricultural 
‘economy in the wake of peaceful migrations of 
‘settlers of varied cultures and skills from the 
'U.S.A., Japan, Portugal, China, the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Korea and elsewhere. Many of 
‘these settlers migrated from surplus population 
‘or refugee areas. Hawaii has just peacefully and 
| proudly chosen Hawaiians of three ethnic origins 
-—Caucasian, Japanese and Chinese—to represent 
ithem in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

A greater and more familiar illustration is, of 
course, our own Continental United States, whose 
178 million population has arisen from diverse 
‘surplus and refugee European peoples and others 
from all over the globe. All of them, working 
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peacefully and diligently together, have made 
America, under God, not only the “melting pot 
of nations,” but also the “greatest of nations.” 

An immediate emigration problem is being 
seriously espoused by the United Nations World 
Refugee Year program which has received the 
hearty endorsement of Pope John XXIII. We of 
the Catholic Central Union (Verein) and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, together with our 
beloved Central Bureau and especially its esteemed 
director, know and endorse this work even as we 
have consistently done in the past. In the light 
of our present view of the over-all population- 
refugee-food picture, we feel, I am certain, more 
assured than ever that as we work and as we 
confidently continue to pray “give us this day 
our daily bread,” to the prayer’s divine Author, 
our prayer will never be said in vain. It is not 
entirely inconceivable that men may even one 
day be confidently offering this same prayer to 
the God of all the universe, from non-terrestrial 
human colonies established by interplanetary space 
travel and migration. 

In summary, then, does it not seem that in 
Almighty God’s own good time, the much feared 
“population explosion” is really destined to be 
providentially slowed down of its own very demo- 
graphic nature, while at the very same time it is 
being contained and balanced by enlightened and 
hard-working men of good will as they make 
much better use of the manifold gifts of God’s 
creation—as they set off a veritable world “food 
explosion ?”’ 

“World explosion?” Yes! But a controlled and 
a useful explosion, a wise and a providential one, 
destined to carry bounteous new manna to modern 
peoples, new and astronomical multiplications of 
loaves and fishes to uncounted latter day multi- 
tudes! 


For those who may be piqued by being asked 
| for a statement of loyalty (Senator Kennedy feels 
| as the oath requirement may exclude “the most 
inquiring minds’) we can only say such hurt to 
pride likely will be cured by advancing maturity. 
if it is not, we have at hand a distressingly proud 
mind that is willing to give its allegiance only to 
self. Such a mind, far from being inquiring, is 
dangerously shut. 
The groves of Academe, like the temples of 
democracy, remain beautiful because of loyalties. 


The founders of this democracy pledged their 
sacred honor to certain propositions. The edifice 
they built will be wrecked surely and beyond re- 
pair if men prevail who teach that loyalty itself 
is evil. Freedom was built by men who believed, 
and were not afraid to say so. It will be sub- 
verted by those who either oppose the concept 
of belief or who, believing, are too timid to assert 
their creed and their love. (Frank Morris, in 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, April) 
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International Basic Economy Corporation: 


What and Why? 


HELPING OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES 


HEN I WAS PREPARING for my study tour 
W of social and economc conditions in Latin 
America during the summer of 1957, I eagerly 
studied all the great works accomplished by the 
Point Four Program. As an American citizen I 
was very proud to learn of the tremendous good 
done for the people of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries not only in Latin America but in Asia and 
Africa. Truly the words of President Truman, 
spoken in 1949, have been prophetic. At that 
time he said: “The Point Four Program is more 
necessary today than ever. It is part of the de- 
fense of the free world—the best answer to the 
false promises of Communism. It offers the plain 
people of the world a way to do what they want 
most to do—improve their conditions of life by 
their own efforts.” 

It also was of interest to me to discover how 
the name of Nelson Rockefeller was linked with 
this program. Back in 1942 he began to render 
special service to these nations as Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Under his direction was 
launched the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
It immediately attacked three major problems: 
health and sanitation, food supply and education. 

The story of how the health program drove out 
disease and poverty from many parts of the 
Amazon River valley has been told; but it has 
not been fully appreciated by our citizens. In one 
town the yearly death rate was cut from 20 per 
100 to 7. American doctors and nurses cooperated 
with the Brazilian authorities and medical per- 
sonnel in setting up hospitals, clinics and sani- 
tation projects. Most of all, they helped by shar- 
ing our “know-how.” 

Similar programs were set up in fourteen coun- 
tries. In Peru, where coppermining is wide- 
spread, the problem of silicosis was studied and 
checked. In Paraguay five health centers treated 
tuberculosis, leprosy and veneral disease. In 
every country, spraying with DDT has checked 
the spread of malaria. 

American farm machinery, special seed, and 

“know-how” helped to raise food productivity. 
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The establishment of technical schools enabled 
thousands of young boys to learn plumbing, car- 
pentry, auto repair and other trades, and thus 
was built up a supply of trained labor. 

In 1950 the Institute was absorbed into the 
larger Point Four Program with Mr. Rockefeller 
as its planning chief. The Institute was pro- 
claimed as “the inspiration and the proving 
ground” for the new program. Its many works 
were a wonderful modern fulfillment of the 
great commandment of love of our neighbor. To- 
day the works of the Point Four Program are 
monumental. Truly it has attained its major ob- 
jectives as expressed in the Act for International 
Development: 


“It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to aid the efforts of the peoples 
of economically underdeveloped areas to 
develop their resources and improve their 
working and living conditions by encourag- 
ing the exchange of technical knowledge 
and skills and the flow of investment capital 
to countries which provide conditions under 
which such technical assistance and capital 
can effectively contribute to raising standards 
of living, creating new sources of wealth, in- 
creasing productivity and expanding purchas- 
ing power.” 


But Mr. Rockefeller was not satisfied with only 
government agencies at work. He had been in- 
spired by his previous associations with Latin 
America. Why should not private capital do its 
share in this great crusade of social and economic 
improvement? Thus the International Basic 
Economy Corporation was founded by him and 
his family in 1947. For eleven years it has beer 
advancing the cause of social justice in othe: 
lands. It has had some failures. At times there 
has been misunderstanding. But today the cor 
poration is very strong and there are plans f for 
expansion not only in Latin America but in ma 
other lands. 
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A Story of Vision and Courage 


I have made a thorough study of the 1957 
annual report of the IBEC. To me it is a story 
of vision and courage, of sincere love of neigh- 
bors who are in distress. Also, in the context 
of the crucial international situation, it is economic 
strategy of prime importance in the cold war. 

In view of my special interest in Latin America, 
I shall confine my observations of the IBEC to 
its work there. Its enterprises are prompted by 
the profit motive, and rightly so, if they are to 
be successful. But the higher motive of creating 
a better life, of infusing hope in the face of des- 
pair has never been forgotten. 

In the field of food distribution IBEC has ex- 
tended its services, “bringing to thousands of 
additional people the wide variety of quality 
foods at lower prices which volume operation 
makes possible.” Three new markets have been 
opened in Puerto Rico in the metropolitan San 
Juan area. In Venezuela the supermarket has a 
nine year tradition. There are three markets in 
the Maracaibo area; three in Caracas; another 
in Valencia; one in Las Piedras and one in Puerto 
La Cruz. At the end of 1958 three markets were 
functioning in Lima, Peru. These supermarkets 
occupy modern buildings and some are air-condi- 
tioned. The layout follows the pattern of stores 
in the United States. It is to be noted that each 
store is staffed almost entirely by the local citizens. 

Besides offering quality food at low prices to 
the consumer, what have the IBEC stores brought 
about? The answer is given in the 1957 report. 
It reads: “It is the IBEC policy to buy locally- 
grown and processed foods wherever possible. It 
is interesting to note when the first store opened 
in Venezuela in 1949, the company had to import 
from the United States approximately eighty per 
cent of all rice, fresh and frozen meats, fresh 
poultry, crackers, lard and jams and jellies. To- 
‘day, IBEC’s supermarkets there obtain nearly one 
hundred per cent of its needs of these items from 
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on hand in a paraffinated carton. It was later 
I discovered that the dairy company, INLACA, 
is a joint enterprise sponsored by IBEC and Vene- 
zuelan dairymen. It operates the largest pasturiz- 
ing plant with raw milk coming in from a dis- 
tance of 700 miles in refrigerated tank trucks. 

In Linden, N. J., is the site of Ibenco and its 
affiliated companies formed by Tenco and IBEC 
for the purpose of blending, packaging and dis- 
tributing soluble coffee throughout the world. 
In El Salvador 1s operated a soluble coffee plant 
which is continually expanding its facilities. 
There is another plant in Guatemala. Mexico 
City also has a small plant. Similar plants are 
new being planned for Brazil. 

SASA is a subsidiary in Brazil which produces 
and distributes hybrid seed corn. In 1958 the 
production amounted to about 5,000 tons of seed 
which planted one millon acres. It is the largest 
hybrid seed company in Latin America with six 
production units in operation. IBEC also has an 
interest in a Brazilian poultry feed company which 
also handles baby chicks, eggs and related items. 

Another important subsidiary is the mechanized 
farm services, EMA, with bases in Sao Paulo and 
Parana States. Its machinery is used to de-stump, 
plow and terrace land, and also to erect dams 
and help build roads. The operation of several 


‘grain elevators has given gains to both farmer and 


consumer. 

Housing projects, so necessary in many com- 
munites, may find much for imitation in the 
policies of the IBEC Housing Corporation which 
specializes in low-and medium-cost houses. Near 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, over 2,200 houses have 
been erected. In the Lomas Verdes project the 
aim is for 2,557 homes completed by 1960. An- 
other development has 881 houses under con- 
struction. It is interesting to note that 2,000 
of these homes will be offered to members of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
which has participated in the financing of the 


project. At Fajardo, thirty miles to the northeast, 
a new project comprising 1,500 homes was started 
in 1958. 


Venezuelan farms and factories as well as sub- 
stantial amounts of fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
other items. This rising demand, increased facil- 
ities for handling these foods and the ability of 
_IBEC to absorb large quantities have given an in- 
_centive to agriculture, the live stock industry and 
_ food processing plants in Venezuela.” 

When I was in Caracas in the summer of 1957, 
‘I fear I shocked my hosts by drinking a great 
eal of milk. During the many weeks of my 
our I seldom saw pasteurized milk. Here it was 


Export Loans and Enterprise Financing 


In 1957 the IBEC and a group of associates 
took over the assets of the American Overseas 
Finance Corporation. Then the American Over- 
seas Finance Company and American Overseas 
Investing Company were formed “to carry on and 
expand their predecessor's business of undertaking - 
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export loans and financing new enterprises 
abroad.” 

Mr. Rockefeller had been head of the original 
concern. Within these years it had disbursed $26,- 
000,000. Among some of the ventures financed 
were the development of new iron ore deposits 
in Chile and Peru; building a rayon plant in the 
Caribbean area; and making paper pulp in Bra- 
zil and Peru. It had aided the construction of 
a cement plant in Mexico and the financing of 
roadbuilding machinery for Venezuela. 

The first annual report of the new company 
from June, 1957, to March, 1958, shows disburse- 
ments of about $19 million covering ninety-one 
Operations in twenty-three countries. The AOFC 
“provides medium and longer term credit prin- 
cipally in two fields: export financing for the sale 
of productive capital goods and services abroad, 
substantially without recourse to the exporter; 
development financing for the establishment of 
manufacturing, mining, and similar productive 
enterprises outside the United States.” 

Such enterprises will contribute to the eco- 
nomic growth of the countries. Since eighty per 
cent of all loans have been to borrowers in Latin 
America, it is evident that AOFC is doing a most 
praiseworthy accomplishment in providing the 
capital which will eventually cause jobs for thou- 
sands of workers and likewise advance the stan- 
dard of living. This is in keeping with the policy 
of the IBEC “‘to seek to help raise living standards 
abroad by lowering the cost of basic items and 
by encouraging development,” to quote Mr. 
Rockefeller. After his election as governor of 
New York, Mr. Rockefeller resigned as chairman 
of the boards of both AOFC and AOIC. 

In the field of financing, investment and devel- 
opment, IBEC companies continue to show sub- 
stantial growth. CODIVAL, the Brazilian invest- 
ment banking firm, has created an open-end 
mutual fund. Within ten months, over 1,400 in- 
vestors had bought shares in the fund called 
Crescinco. The money is being invested in lead- 
ing Brazilian and foreign corporations. 

IBEC Enterprises and Administration is a fi- 
nancial and management consulting firm with 
head offices in Sao Paulo and branch offices in 
Rio de Janeiro and Porto Alegre. The firm 
“assists foreign companies by providing market 
surveys and information on raw materials, import 
conditions, availability of labor, labor regulations, 
foreign investment regulations and import of capi- 
tal goods. In addition, it assists in incorporating 
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companies, locates Brazilian groups with facilities, 
properties and capital who are suitable as po- 
tential partners, and helps arrange financing of 
capital goods from the United States and company 
financing through Brazilian sources.” 

A new venture is a general insurance brokerage 
service in Brazil. There is also a financing com- 
pany in Venezuela which supplies private financ- 
ing services to automotive dealers and individual 
buyers of cars. 

Why continue? These facts alone prove that 
Nelson Rockefeller is a man of great vision and 
accomplishment in a field of social and economic 
action which has been sorely neglected by most 
business leaders. In his report on Latin American 
affairs, dated January 4, 1959, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower treats of many factors which Mr. Rocke- 
feller has already acted upon. Mr. Eisenhower 
states: ““We are unanimous in our conviction that 
no area in the world is of more importance to 
us than Latin America, and that no other area 
matches us in our importance to the future of 
Latin America.” For seventeen years Nelson 
Rockefeller has held that conviction and lived up 
to it in his works. 


What Our Good Neighbors Need 


Speaking of our good neighbors to the South, 
Mr. Eisenhower says: “They want public and pri- 
vate credit in increasing quantities, stable trade 
relations, greater stability in the prices of raw 
commodities which they sell, and technical assis- 
tance designed to hasten over-all development 
primarily through improvement in education, 
health, and agricultural and industrial produc- 
tivity.” These are the very things which Mr. 
Rockefeller has been doing in an efficient way, 
setting an example which many others might well 
imitate. 

While this article was being prepared, Governor 
Rockefeller was being subjected to very severe 
criticism for his new tax program in the State 
of New York. His motives were being ques- 
tioned. Without entering the political arena, it 
is only fair to recall here the words of another 
New York governor, Alfred E. Smith, who suf- 
fered deeply for his convictions: “Let’s look at 
the record.” The record of Mr. Rockefeller in 
Latin America proves that he was motivated 
principles of justice and love. It is our prayer 
that his works may continue their munificent in 
fluence among a people who are truly apprecia- 
tive. 
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The Dilemma of Simon Bolivar 


“HE WHO SERVES A REVOLUTION, PLOUGHS THE SEA” 


|| ie PRESENT TROUBLES in South America 
have vindicated the judgements and proph- 
ecies of Simon Bolivar with such grim exacti- 
tude that his fame is likely to revive, and reverence 
for him will grow, not because of his military 
‘skill, great as that was, nor even because he was 
hailed as Liberator and President of Great Col- 
umbia (that vast state which stretched from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and included not only the 
present Colombia but Ecuador and Venezuela as 
well), but because of his remarkable insight into 
the character of Latin Americans and the dangers 
inherent in democracy in general. 


When we recall that a century and a half have 
passed since this remarkable soldier-statesman 
reached the zenith of his power and prestige, 
we cannot but admire the prophetic maturity of 
such phrases as these: “Is it conceivable that a 
people but recently freed from its chains can 
ascend into the sphere of liberty without melting 
its wings like Icarus and plunging into the 
abyss?...Unless our compatriots acquire the 
political talents and virtues which distinguish our 
brothers of the North, entirely popular systems, 
far from being beneficial, will, I very much fear, 
come to be our ruin.” Ten years before Tocque- 
ville set foot in the U.S.A. Bolivar had declared: 
“It is a recognized principle of politics that an 
absolutely democratic government is as tyrannical 
as a despot. Hence only a tempered government 
can be free.” 


It was, of course, an exaggeration to say that 
it was a recognized principle of politics that 
democracy contained the seeds of despotism. 
Democracy’s weaknesses did not come to be fully 
realized till Tocqueville's Democracy nm America 
appeared in 1835. (See S/R, April, 1959) But 
we must recognize the acumen of a dictator, 
struggling to free half a continent from foreign 
omination, and to give its mingled races a sense 
of political responsibility, in having recognized 
what was hidden from the gaze of statesmen in 
more settled and stable societies. 


~ 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


The Astute Politician 


Bolivar’s chief claim to fame now rests not on 
his military strategy, but on the wisdom of his 
obiter dicta, contained in such documents as the 
Manifesto of Cartagena and the Jamaica Letter. 
In this, as in many other respects, he resembled 
Napoleon, on whom he consciously modelled 
himself for a great part of his remarkable career. 
Salvador de Madariaga, in his monumental biog- 
raphy of Bolivar, has drawn striking parallels 
between the two great men in their appearances 
and personalities, relying for the details of the 
Liberator’s life on the accounts supplied by his 
faithful Boswell, the Irish soldier, Daniel O’ Leary. 
What concerns us mostly here, in the matter of 
similarities, is that the Liberator, like the Emperor, 
possessed amazing stores of mental and physical 
energy, cherished similar dreams of empire, which 
compelled both to be ruthless at times; both were 


worshipped by their soldiers and, having ascended 


the heights of fame like a rocket, descended to 
pathetic levels like burnt-out sticks. What re- 
mains worthy of preservation and reverence is, 
as we have said, their keen judgements of men 
and events. 


Simon Bolivar was born of a wealthy, aristo- 
cratic family in Caracas, Venezuela, in July, 1783. 
He received most of his education in Madrid. In 
his travels between his own country and Europe 
and the United States, he observed how the politi- 
cal institutions of the time functioned in that age 
of rapid transitions and democratic experiments. 
It was during his second visit to Europe that he 
made the fatnous vow on the Monte Sacro in 
Rome to liberate Venezuela from Spanish rule, 
and finally to set the whole of South America 
free, He even dimly dreamt of creating a United 
States in South America, as Napoleon had dreamt 
of a United States of Europe. On his return to 
South America, he visited many cities in the East 
of the U. S., where he formed very favorable 
impressions of the political maturity of the Amer- 
ican people as compared to his own. He was 
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already disturbed by the dilemma well expressed 
by the critic who said his problem was not so 
much to make Spanish America safe for democ- 
racy as to make democracy safe for Spanish 
America. 


The Dilemma of Liberty 


It cannot be doubted that Bolivar possessed 
military genius of a high degree. It would not 
be possible to trace the scope or brilliance of his 
campaigns in the space of a short essay. Suffice 
it to say that he led his army across the obstacles 
of distance, mountains, flooded rivers, jungles and 
tempests against the numerically superior and 
better-equipped forces of Spanish occupation, and, 
in spite of reverses and internal dissensions, suc- 
ceeded in ridding South America of Spanish rule. 
He became the founder and president of Great 
Colombia. Bolivia adopted his name, while Peru 
made him her dictator. 

His dilemma now made itself pressingly acute. 
He had freed his people. It was quite another 
matter to educate them for democracy. Their 
limbs had been cramped far too long to expect 
them to act as citizens long used to freedom and 
responsibility. He was convinced that the sover- 
eignty of the people was the sole legitimate au- 
thority of a nation; but his people was unskilled 
in administration, almost wholly illiterate and 
liable to allow internal feuds to postpone, if not 
destroy, the prospects of unity. Observing that 
his people were not yet ripe for democracy, was 
not Bolivar justified in assuming dictatorial 
powers? Growth in democratic consciousness is 
a slow matter for a violent and volatile people, 
composed of several races, and scattered over a 
whole continent. During the development of 
such a consciousness, did not the people need a 
strong hand to guide them and save them from 
the chaos of civil wars and the possible return 
of Spanish rule? It is a problem which has 
faced every revolutionary leader. Few have solved 
the problem, and Bolivar was not among those 
few. 

For all his hero-worship of Napoleon and his 
dramatic oath on Monte Sacro, Bolivar was no 
starry-eyed visionary or Utopian idealist, making 
ideal laws for an ideal commonwealth. He was 
quick to perceive that governments should be 
moulded in accordance with the exigencies of the 
time and the development of the governed. In 
the course of the Cartagena Manifesto he wrote: 
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“The codes consulted by our law givers were not 
such as could teach them the practical science of 
government, but rather the constructions of cer- 
tain well-meaning visionaries who, thinking in 
terms of ideal republics, sought to attain political 
perfection on the presupposition of the perfect- 
ibility of the human race. So we were given 
philosophers for leaders, philanthropy for legis- 
lation, dialectics for tactics, and sophists for 
soldiers.” 

Bolivar was a realist, and when he saw that 
his people were not yet ripe for democracy, he 
sought some modus vivendi in government which 
should function in the interim between subjection 
and self-government. He cast admiring and en- 
vious eyes to North America. But the times were 
out of joint for him if he chose to emulate Wash- 
ington. His mistake lay in not perceiving that 
democracy is more suitable to northern people 
and dictatorship to the Latin races. The peace 
and prosperity of Portugal and Spain (and of 
Italy before Mussolini yielded to the lust for 
power) clearly demonstate this. The idea has 
been developed by that great Spanish apologist, 
Donoso Cortes, who had excellent opportunities 
of observation in matters of government. 


Growing Scepticism 


In his Jamaica Letter we find Bolivar’s thoughts 
sharpened in the three-year interval since the 
Cartagena Manifesto. It was becoming pathetic- 
ally obvious that his people’s rate of growth in 
political maturity was not keeping pace with his 
ambitions for their happiness and well-being. 
In his remarkable Address to the Congress of 
Angostura, he proposed a way out of the torturing 
dilemma between anarchy and tyranny. He was 
then only thirty-six years of age, but his address 
showed a maturity and realism, tempered still 
with republican idealism, which bear the authen- 
tic stamp of political genius. He had seen enough 
of his people’s bewilderment after emancipation 
to convince him that they were as yet unable to 
maintain the equilibrium of freedom. “It is 
harder to maintain the balance of liberty,” he 
said, “than to endure the weight of tyranny.” 
To maintain that delicate balance requires intelli- 
gent interest in politics and a willingness to put 
the common good before selfish or sectarian in- 
terests. A people but lately released from bond- 
age, and almost totally uneducated, could not 
be expected to hold the balance. 
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Strength in Perversity 


Bolivar’s advice to his people at this juncture 
was to study the English Constitution. It guar- 
anteed to the people of England more liberty than 
did any republic, and could be adapted with 
splendid advantages. He advocated a hereditary 
senate of responsible, educated men to take the 
place of the House of Lords, acting as a neutral 
power between government and people. A com- 
petent president would take the place of the king, 
and a House of Representatives would serve in 
place of the English House of Commons. Bolivar 
advocated a fourth element which he called an 
Areopagus, or a chamber of guardians, whose 
function it would be to interest itself in the edu- 
cation of youth, and in the general development 
of the future citizens of the state. 


Bolivar obviously desired a strong government, 
and it seemed to some, especially later critics who 
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had little realization of the immense obstacles 
that confronted him, that he had drifted away 
from his democratic ideals towards what he 
frankly termed ‘‘an able despotism.” Some go 
so far as to declare that he planned to become 
emperor, the Napoleon of the New World. He 
himself explicitly declared the contrary on many 
occasions. “I am not Napoleon and do not wish 
to be,” he said. “The title of Liberator is loftier 
than any that has been offered to human pride.” 

Endless frustrations beset him at every turn, 
and as he advanced, Bolivar realized, as he de- 
clared in a phrase which has since become famous: 
“He who serves a revolution ploughs the sea.” 
He died in exile at the early age of forty-seven, 
having spent his life and fortune in trying to 
found a United States of Spanish America. Be- 
fore his death, he was reconciled with the Church 
he had once derided in his efforts to find a unify- 
ing force that would be a bond of liberty. 


Warder’s Review 


Who Has Competence? 


HEN JUDGE Frederick van Pelt Bryan re- 
scinded Postmaster General Summerfield’s 
ban on Lady Chatterly’s Lover in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York, he stated that Mr. Sum- 
merfield “has no special competence or technical 
knowledge of this subject which qualifies him to 
render an informed judgement.” 
The question naturally rises as to who has the 
recognized competence in this very important 
matter? Some one might suggest that a duly 
appointed board or committee comprising priests, 
ministers and rabbis—men whose competence 1s 
_ supposed to lie in the field of morals—might be 
the instrument employed by the government to 
determine the merits of any questionable publi- 

cation. But if such a commission were constt- 
tuted, there is no reason to believe that it could 
function without serious difficulties and handi- 
caps. Among its members would be found the 
same widely divergent opinions that separate the 
thinking of Judge Bryan and Mr. Summerfield. 
Moral relativism affects the reasoning of minis- 
ters and rabbis as well as of others. 


L 


We have only to remember the sharp differ- 
ences between Catholic teaching and the Jewish 
and Protestant viewpoint on such important moral 
issues as contraception, divorce, artificial insemina- 
tion, euthanasia, etc., to visualize how difficult 
(impossible?) it would be for any group repre- 
senting the major faiths to agree on something 
grave, though of lesser importance, such as a 
piece of literature objectionable on the grounds of 
obscenity. 

Our dilemma stems from the loss of our reli- 
gious unity and the rise of secularism. Our 
Western culture, in its present state of almost 
complete secularization, is suffering from many 
serious disabilities, not the least of which is the 
prevalence of a confused notion of freedom. 
Crimes against society and the individual are com- 
mitted in the name of freedom; but neither society 
nor the individual is supposed to have equivalent 
freedom to defend themselves against the culprit. 

The court decision in the case of Lady Chat- 
terly's Lover serves to add new emphasis to the 
importance of individual and group responsibility 
in matters of public morality. It is consistent 
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with the pattern of secularism that no government 
agency be considered competent to judge the 
morality of a play, a book or even a law, for 
that matter. This moral aloofness creates a 
vacuum which can be the occasion of serious 
harm. It is up to the individual, the family and 
free associations of men and women and youth, 
especially those under religious auspices, to be 
constantly on the alert against any and all at- 
tempts to subvert morality. Government inter- 
vention is not the only solution to problems. In 
the case of obscene literature, it is obvious that 
very limited help can be expected from that 
source. Hence the greater need for intensified 
individual and group effort in this field. 


Communist East Germany and 
Nazi Victims 


A Pie BONN GOVERNMENT recently accepted re- 
sponsibility on behalf of all Germany for 
compensating victims of Nazi persecution. This 
action was inspired by two motives: It emphasized 
the Bonn Government's claim to be the only legit- 
imate representative of the entire German nation; 
it represents a sincere effort to alleviate the dis- 
tress of victims of Nazi repression who came 
from regions behind the Iron Curtain in Ger- 
many. 

The Communist puppet government of East 
Germany has refused even to discuss the question 
of compensation with the Conference on Jewish 
Material Claims Against Germany, which nego- 
tiated a large-scale indemnification agreement 
with Bonn. The indemnification did not origi- 
nally cover victims of Nazi persecution who came 
from Middle and East Germany. 

One of the immediate objectives of the Soviets 
at the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers 
has been recognition by the Western Powers of 
the puppet East German government. The Soviets 
have been demanding equal status with the Bonn 
Government for their German puppets. 

The utter unreasonableness of such a demand 
is typical of Soviet diplomacy. The Federal Re- 
public of West Germany has a truly representative 
government. Its officials are chosen by the peo- 
ple in free elections. East Germany, by way of 
contrast, has no free elections. Its rulers are 
the hand-picked tools of the Kremlin; their au- 
thority is sustained by Soviet military strength. 
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Hence the obvious reason for Communist East 
Germany to completely ignore any obligations to 
Nazi victims. This Red regime is really not a 
German governing body at all, but an instrument 
of the Kremlin. Moscow is never interested in 
compensating victims of tyranny. Its role is 
rather to tyrannize and subjugate. 


A Case of Inconsistency 


F™ THE NINTH successive year India has 
moved for the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. In a letter to Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, the Indian delega- 
tion asked that “the question of the representation 
of China” be placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly in September. In a supporting memo- 
randum, India expressed the hope that the As- 
sembly would “agree to China being properly 
represented in the United Nations by sepresenta- 
tives of the People’s (Communist) Government 
of China.” 

All of which means that the tragedy of Tibet 
has not substantially altered India’s official atti- 
tude to the Chinese Communists. Significantly, 
just about the time India was pleading the cause 
of Red China in the UN, the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, meeting in Geneva, issued its 
preliminary report on ‘“The Question of Tibet and 
the Rule of Law.” The unanimous finding of 
this distinguished non-political body, supported by 
copious documentation, is that the United Nations 
should immediately take up the question of geno- 
cide in Tibet. A plea for admission to the UN of 
the perpetrators of this crime, especially by India, 
represents a grave inconsistency. 

The inconsistency is all the more glaring in 
the light of India’s own trouble with the Com- 
munists in Kerala. On July 31, President Prasad 
dissolved the Communist government of that state 
and placed it under the direct rule of the national 
Parliament. This action climaxed two months of — 
widespread strikes and protests against the only 
Communist state government in India. 

India is not alone in her inconsistency. The | 
policies of the West, particularly those of Great 
Britain and the U.S., in many instances betray the 
shallowness of pragmatic politics and opportun- 
ism, of which the extension of hospitality to 
Khrushchev is but a telling symbol. | 
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THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Msgr. Coady, Apostle of Adult 
Education and Co-Op Movement 


OR JULY 28 A Catholic leader of heroic stature 
passed to his eternal reward when the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Moses Michael Coady breathed forth 
his soul to God. Death came to Msgr. Coady at 
the age of seventy-seven after a final illness of 
less aoe six weeks. His death marks the passing 
of the last of the great triumvirate of the St. 
Francis Xavier Extension Department of Antigon- 
ish: A. B. MacDonald, Coady’s partner in the 
Credit Union Movement, predeceased him in 
1952, while his kinsman, teacher and inspiration, 
Dr. J. J. Tompkins, died the following year. Mon- 
signor Coady was head of the Extension Depart- 
ment until his retirement in 1952, when he was 
succeeded by Msgr. M. J. MacKinnon. 

Born January 3, 1882, in the Margaree Valley, 
Moses Coady was a descendent of Irish immi- 
grants and Empire loyalists. At twenty-one he 
entered St. Francis Xavier University. Thence he 


went on to Rome to study for the priesthood at - 


Urban College and was ordained in May, 1910. 


During the next four years he taught in St. 
Francis Xavier High School of Antigonish. Here 
he laid the foundation of his reputation as an 
unexcelled teacher. After a year of postgraduate 
work in education at the Catholic University of 
America, Father Coady returned to St. Francis 
Xavier and became principal of high schools in 
Antigonish. In 1920 he reorganized the Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union and founded and edited 
the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Bulletin. In 1928 he 
cooperated in the founding of the celebrated Ex- 
tension Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity and became its first director, a post which 
he held until his retirement. At the time of his 
death he held the title of Director Emeritus. 

One of the most intriguing and successful 
achievements of Dr. Coady was the organization 
; of the United Maritime Fishermen. To accom- 
-plish his purpose in this instance it was necessary 
for the enterprising apostle of the cooperative 
“movement to travel from community to com- 
munity through two provinces along the seashore, 
often times amid the most inclement weather 


Procedure 


Action 


and hazardous travel conditons. The maritime 
cooperative known as the United Maritime Fish- 
ermen, now a flourishing enterprise, was estab- 
lished in 1930. 

Monsignor Coady possessed rare qualities as a 
teacher and an organizer. He sought the te- 
generation of society through the education of 
youth. Later on he was to modify his plans. As 
he explained it: “It suddenly dawned upon me 
that the quick scientific way to progress in the 
world, even in the form of education of youth, 
was through the enlightenment and education of 
adults.” As a result of this theory, there emerged 
the technique of adult education known as the 
Antigonish Movement. He utilized adult educa- 
tion toward attaining enlightened economic group 
action. “We had cooperation before in many 
parts of the country,” he explained. “We had 
academic adult education, too, but this formula 
put the two of them together and that is what is 
new about the Antigonish Movement.” 

The influence of the Antigonish Movement has 
gone far beyond the borders of Canada. It has 
reached into such distant places as the Caribbean, 
South America, Africa and Asia. In view of 
Msgr. Coady’s leading role in this movement, the 
tribute paid him in The Casket of July 30 is most 
appropriate: “His passing comes as bolt that 
falls on the wash house and the pit head; every 
farm and woodlot. The long shadow will fall 
even in darkened jungles and in the days ahead 
white-garbed missionaries and natives will join 
in prayer for one who fought without hatred; who 
loved without reservation.” 

Dr. Coady’s only published book is Master of 
Their Own Destiny (Harper & Bros., 1939). It 
gives the history, principles and progress of the 
Antigonish Movement up to that year. 

We are deeply indebted to The Casket for hav- 
ing deservedly given so much of its July 30 issue 
to our late revered apostle of the co-operative 
movement. We look forward to the publication 
in the not too distant future of an exhaustive study 
of this great man and his important mission. It 
is fitting to note in conclusion that, whereas Msgr. 
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Coady was possessed of such an abiding solicitude 
for the temporal well-being of his fellow men, 
he seemed quite oblivious of his own material 
well-being. Hence these edifying words from the 
obituary in The Casket: 

“He left no worldly goods because he sought 


World Social Justice—A New Science 


alee CREATE A SCIENCE of international social 
justice—such is the aim of the Research Cen- 
ter for International Social Justice set up by the 
Catholic University of Louvain in Belgium last 
February. Such also is the interest of World 
Justice, the quarterly review which is to serve as 
the official organ of the Center. 

Due to the technological and scientific revolu- 
tions of the past 150 years, our world has become 
international in spite of itself. Even our Catholic 
social doctrine, wonderful as it is, has not kept 
pace with this process of internationalization. 
Meanwhile, education and the improved methods 
of spreading information the world over have 
made people everywhere more conscious of their 
right to a truly human existence. The correla- 
tive of-a “right” is not charity but justice. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, the Com- 
munists successfully pose as the only ones going 
to the hungry peoples of the world with a doc- 
trinal—or more correctly, a doctrinaire—explana- 
tion of their rights. For this reason, the ques- 
tion of justice for all men may well be the most 
critical issue for the whole world during the rest 
of this century. We have thousands of honest 
and well-meaning statesmen who want to do what 
is right. But we have not given them a social 
doctrine that is mature enough to guide them. 

Meanwhile, certain facts of our world—over- 
production and glutted markets in some places, 
governments paying farmers for not cultivating 
their fields at a time when half of humanity is 
hungry—are the best ammunition for the Com- 
munist propaganda machine. Some people fear 
that even though organized Communism should 
collapse or be destroyed, some other ‘ism,’ equally 
or even more dangerous, would rise if such in- 
equalities are permitted to continue. These peo- 
ple also feel that tolerating such inequalities is 
perhaps the biggest mistake the Free World is 
making today. 

If the ferment of dissatisfaction already exist- 
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none. If any measure came his way, he passed it 
on to fisherman who needed a loan; to a farmer 
in trouble, to loyal staff members around him. 

“He was a giant who fought feudalism, leth- 
argy, poverty and despair. During the last six 
weeks he made his final stand.” (R.LP.) 


ing in many places should result in an atomic 
World War III, frenzied cries about “war crim- 
inals” in this or that nation will be heard every- 
where. It seems evident, however, that the real 
“war criminal” is the unhealthy world order which 
presents us with so many hungry millions in a 
world of potential plenty. 

Such are the reasons that prompted the Cath- 
olic University of Louvain (founded sixty-seven 
years before the discovery of America) to create 
its Research Center for International Social 
Justice. 


Nothing short of a new world order can 
remedy the ills of our day in the international 
sphere; but to blue-print such an order, as has 
been called for by the recent Popes, will demand 
the cooperation of the best talent in all of the 
social sciences the world over. That is why 
the Board of Directors of the Center at Louvain 
is made up of specialists in theology, philosophy, 
natural law, international law, economics, soci- 
ology, international relations, comparative social 
legislation, demography, etc., etc. These men 
should know who are the really competent 
scholars in their respective fields throughout the 
world. Their main function as members of the 
Board of Directors will be to point out which 
scholars are best equipped to handle any partic 
ular subject. 

When some people hear mention of “inter- 
national” social justice, they fear that this will 
involve new burdens for this or that country. | 
One answer to this fear is that the obligation of 
caring for any one underprivileged section of 
humanity cannot be localized. Within a nation, 
we cannot say that John Rich in New York must 
see to it that all of the Jim Poors in Idaho or 
Nevada can enjoy a decent livelihood. What 
can be said is that all of the people within a 
nation are obliged to cooperate according to their 
ability and position towards the creation of such 
an economic and social order within the country 
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as will make it possible for all of the people 
in that country to earn a decent living for them- 
selves. Similarly, in the international sphere, 
the most that can be said is that all people 
throughout the world are obliged to cooperate 
according to their ability and position toward the 
creation of such an economic and social world 
order as will enable all men to earn a decent 
living. 

Another answer to the fear mentioned above 
is that social justice, if it is real, is good business. 
‘The fact that most American farmers and work- 
‘ingmen can now buy a car, a radio or a television 
‘set, has not hurt the automobile, radio or tele- 
‘vision industry a bit. If everybody in the world 
were able only to buy what they need in the way 
‘of food, the American farmer would be able to 
sell every bushel of grain he raises, and the 
United States would have no agricultural over- 
production problem. If people throughout the 
world were able to buy not only what they need 
but also what they want, businessmen every- 
where would be faced with markets such as 
they never imagined in their fondest dreams. By 
no means the least result of such a happy con- 
dition would be the defeat of Communism and 
the removal of the greatest threats of a new 
world war. 

Such is the ideal that animates the new Lou- 
vain movement. The first step taken towards 
the realization of that ideal is the publication of 
a new quarterly review, World Justice, the first 
issue of which came off the press recently. It 
is published in two editions, the one English and 
the other multilingual, but mostly French. 

Among articles published in the first issue is 
one by Prof. Colin Clark, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford 
University, who points out that if we really 
developed the world’s agricultural resources, the 
earth would ow give a comfortable living (as 
good as that enjoyed by the people of Holland) 
to a world population of 28 billion, or ten times 
our present total. Another article by Canon Louis 


| 
BA complete reliance upon technology can do 
this: 

It can give man a false sense of self-sufficiency. 
It can lead to a false idea of reality. 

It can lead to making a machine of society, and 
ogs and gears of men. 
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Janssens of Louvain University outlines the gen- 
eral principles of social justice which must be 
extended to the international sphere. He says 
that “human solidarity” is no longer a merely 
negative obligation for the whole of mankind but 
a matter of life and death for the whole human 
race. Ludwig Erhard, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic in Western Germany, in his 
article points to the need of raising living stand- 
ards in backward areas so as to do away with 
present inequalities. He discusses the problem of 
tariffs and investment in so far as they are in- 
volved in the process. Prof. H. A. Rommen, 
of Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., 
in another article discusses the internationaliza- 
tion of human rights and says that a new jus 
gentium is in process of formation. With a 
view of fostering specialized studies in all parts 
of the world, World Justice will also publish 
much bibliographical material. 

In addition to publishing its quarterly review, 
the Research Center hopes later to promote sum- 
mer courses, various kinds of symposia, etc. It 
will also do what it can to inspire universities 
everywhere to encourage the publication of doc- 
toral theses on subjects pertaining to interna- 
tional social justice and, funds permitting, will 
subsidize specialized studies by experts in various 
parts of the world.’ 

To finance such a program and to provide the 
needed intellectual cooperation, a worldwide As- 
sociation for International Social Justice has also 
been established under the direction of the Cen- 
ter. Membership fees in the Association have 
been fixed at $10.00 for individuals and at $25.00 
for institutions, such as universities, colleges, 
seminaries, religious orders, newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc. An ordinary subscription to World 
Justice costs $6.00. 

The Research Center is situated at 100 Avenue 
des Allies, Louvain, Belgium, and is administered 
by an American priest, the Rev. W. A. Kasch- 
mitter, M.M. Editor-in-Chief of World Justice is 
the Rev. Louis Lauwers, CICM, Ph. D. 


We see all of those effects clearly pronounced 
in those societies, the Communist societies, which 
are candidly materialist. (James P. Mitchell, 
Catholic U. Commencement Address, June 7) 
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World Refugee Year 


| Bs AN EFFORT TO re-enlist the attention and in- 
terest of all free peoples in the sad plight of 
nillions of homeless refugees, the United 
Nations has officially proclaimed a World Refu- 
gee Year which began on July 1. Pope John 
XXIII has urged Catholics everywhere to lend 
their support to this international undertaking. 
In a radio broadcast to the world on June 28, 
the Holy Father gave his wholehearted support 
and encouragement to the undertaking, recalling 
earlier papal efforts to relieve the plight of refu- 
gees. 


the n 


Fifty-four countries are participating in the 
World Refugee Year, the direct object of which 
is to help 2,000,000 of the remaining 15,000,000 
refugees scattered throughout the world. Assis- 
tance to these refugees will be twofold: financial 
help for their present needs, and permanent re- 
settlement in new lands. As might be expected, 
the Soviet nation and its satellites are not partici- 
pating in the World Refugee Year. Most of the 
refugees owe their plight to Communist aggres- 
sion. 

In an inaugural statement issued January 26, 
UN Secretary General Hammarskjold estimated 
that 40,000,000 men, women and children became 
refugees since the end of World War II. The 
non-Communist world has absorbed all but 15,- 
000,000. Of this number individual non-Com- 
munist countries are taking care of 13,000,000 
within their borders. West Germany alone is 
providing for 10,000,000 refugees, most of whom 
are expellees. The remaining 2,000,000 not pro- 
vided for by individual countries are the concern 
of the United Nations. It is these especially who 
will be helped during the World Refugee Year. 

Specific objectives of the World Refugee Year 

aa, 30,000 men, women and 
are still living in camps in West 
‘anys “eee Greece bree a Tti is esti- 
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it difficult to maintain them. 3. Resettlement of 
183,000 people who took refuge in Tunisia and 
Morocco from the Algerian war. 4. Aid to the 
1,000,000 Arab refugees in the Middle East who 
have been homeless since 1948 as a result of the 
Palestine war. A special UN agency has been 
assisting these Arabs, but additional help is re- 
quired. 

The American Conference of Voluntary Agen- 
cies officially inaugurated activities of the World 
Refugee Year on July 1 with a luncheon meeting 
at which its president, Msgr. Edward Swanstrom, 
Executive Director of Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC, outlined past activities of our voluntary 
organizations in the field of resettlement and 
projected ideas relating to the tasks that lie ahead. 


In virtually all Catholic publications, discussion 
of the World Refugee Year brought new appeals 
for U.S. legislation that would give freer access 
to our country for refugees. While such legisla- 
tion is certainly necessary, and while the motives 
which inspire appeals for more liberal immigra- 
tion laws are duly appreciated, the success of any 
resettlement program involves vastly more. For 
one thing, hard experience argues the necessity of 
having employment for the refugees immediately 
upon their arrival in our country. If jobs are not 
available, the refugees must live on a dole. Such 
arrangement is not only very expensive for the 
voluntary agencies engaged in resettlement work, 
but it proves very harmful to the morale of the 
newly arrived people. To them America is the 
great land of opportunity. Unemployment ha: 
no place in their preconceived notions of this 
wealthy nation. | 

The World Refugee Year might also serve tc 
enlist more widespread interest in the refuge 
cause among Catholics generally. Since 
Catholic Relief Services NCWC has achi 


most outstanding anager in the field 
_achie 
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Co-operative Gains in Dominican Republic 


HE DOMINICAN FEDERATION of Credit Co- 

operatives, started ten years ago by a priest, 
now has about half a million dollars in capital 
and more than 10,000 members. The founder of 
the co-operative union is Father Pablo Steele, 
®.F.M., a Canadian priest. He undertook the 
task at the request of Archbishop Riccardo Pit- 
tini of Santo Domingo-Ciudad Trujillo. 


The Federation’s cooperatives have a twofold 
function: banking and social work, the latter of 
which include education, aid to farmers and 
religious instruction to their members. Thou- 
sands of members have received religious in- 
struction. The co-operatives also contribute to 
the building of schools and churches. 

In the banking field the co-operatives have made 
more than 71,000 loans with a total value of more 
than $2 million in their ten years of existence. At 


the end of 1958, each member had an average saving 
account of $53.00. 


Catholic Society for Animal Welfare 


ATHOLIC HUMANITARIANS have founded the 


National Catholic Society for Animal Welfare - 


to make better known the Church’s teaching on 
the animal world. The Society was inspired by 
The Catholic Study Circle for Animal Welfare 
of England which the late Pope Pius XII called 
“praiseworthy” when in June, 1958, he gave his 
apostolic blessing to its officers and members in 
token of “his paternal interest’’ in the organiza- 
tion. 
The National Catholic Society for Animal Wel- 
fare was organized because it has been found that 
a widespread lack of knowledge of Catholic 
_teaching on the animal world has caused the mis- 
taken belief that the Church is not concerned 
about cruelty to animals. The Society’s educa- 
‘tional program will be furthered through a bul- 
letin and publication of a variety of folders, book- 
lets and leaflets dealing with individual aspects 
of animal welfare and the Church’s teachings. It 
will conduct education also through radio, tele- 
vision, the press and a speaker’s bureau. 


Among the Society’s officers and directors are the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. LeRoy E. Williams of Jersey City, N. J., 
and the Rev. Ambrose Agius of Ealing Abbey, London, 
Sngland. 


IR Te WOE AY 


To Discontinue Ireland’s Partition 


NUMBER OF RESOLUTIONS dealing with the 

partition of Ireland were introduced into 
the U.S. House of Representatives. One of these 
resolutions seeks a declaration from the House 
that “the Republic of Ireland should embrace the 
entire territory of Ireland unless a clear majority 
of all the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary.” A joint 
resolution was introduced to provide for an 
American joint commission to assist in the unifi- 
cation of Ireland. 


In the U.S. Senate Mr. Jacob Javits submitted 
the resolution to the effect that ‘the maintenance 
of international peace and security requires settle- 
ment of the question of the unification of Ireland, 
that the people of all Ireland... should have a 
free opportunity to express their will for union, 
and that this should be attained by an election 
of the people of all Ireland under the auspices 
of the United Nations Commission for Ireland.” 


An end to Ireland’s partition at the present time 
would greatly assist that nation in its desperate efforts 
to solve several serious economic problems now con- 
fronting it. A nation divided labors under extremely 
serious handicaps. Communist intrigue and Western 
diplomatic fumbling has brought about a divided Ger- 
many, a divided Korea and a divided Viet Nam. Long 
before these nations were so afflicted, Ireland has 
been throttled with partition. It is high time she was 
released from this yoke. 


Soviet War Losses 


ae TRUE EXTENT of the loss in manpower 
sustained by the Soviet nation in World War 
II has never been known outside of Russia. The 
Soviets admitted to a loss of three million. Many 
in the West have believed that a more accurate 
estimate would be seven million. Now comes 
the Population Reference Bureau, Inc., with the 
statement to the effect that probably fifteen 
million to twenty million men were lost by the 
Soviets in the last war. ! 

Robert C. Cook, Editor of the Bureau’s publication, 
Population Bulletin, stated in an article that ‘“‘by pro- 
jecting pre-war population growth trates, it appears 
that the USSR would have 30 million to 40 million 


more people were it not for the grieviously heavy war 
losses and the lower birth rate during the war years.” 
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. . ‘Gal 
Segregation According to Sex 


UBLIC SCHOOLS in Charlottesville, Va., have 

decided to introduce segregation according to 
sex in conjunction with its first steps to discon- 
tinue racial segregation. The proposal for seg- 
regation by sex was made by Superintendent 
Fendall R. Ellis. 


The School Board of Charlottesville approved the 
experiment of separating the sexes at the same time that 
it recommended the enrollment of a twelfth Negro in 
White schools in September, Earlier this year the 
School Board recommended the admission of eleven 
Negroes to the City’s White schools. 


Organizing Farm Workers 


ye A MINIMUM of publicity the AFL-CIO 
has been laying plans to organize agri- 
cultural workers employed on corporation farms. 
The person whose interests are considered in these 
plans is not the hired hand working on a family- 
owned farm. He is an employee of a large cor- 
poration which grows, processes and distributes 
the products of agriculture in their natural or 
frozen form. There are about 2 million farm 
workers who work for hire; 700,000 of them 
work 150 days a year for the same employer; 
nearly half of these workers are employed on 
farms of more than 1,900 acres. Their average 
annual wage is under $1,000 a year. More than 
400,000 of these workers are known as contract 
laborers, imported chiefly from Mexico under 
agreements between the Mexican and the USS. 
governments. What aggravates the economic 
condition of these farm workers is the fact that 
they do not benefit from much of the legislation 
which aids factory and white collar workers. 


The AFL-CIO seeks, in the first place, to have 
farm workers come under minimum wage stand- 
atds, employment compensation and social secu- 
rity benefits. In the second place, efforts will 
be made to organize these workers into unions. 
The latter objective is conceived as difficult 
of attainment because traditionally farming has 
been an unorganized part of the Nation’s 
economy. 


The campaign to organize agricultural workers will 
be started in California because that state has year- 
round employment in agriculture and purportedly a 
strong and sympathetic industrial labor movement. The 
campaign will be conducted in both English and Span- 
ish over the radio for U.S. and Mexican workers. 
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Teen-Age Unwed Mothers 


l NWED MOTHERS among adolescents are ap- 

parently increasing, the annual forum of the 
National Conference of Social Welfare was told 
in San Francisco on May 29. Moreover, it was 
said, a national pattern of behavior includes a 
growing number of pregnancies at younger ages. 
Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oettinger, chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, cited estimates recently 
issued by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
She relayed: 

“In 1957, for example, some 81,000 children were 
born out of wedlock to teen-age mothers, an increase 
of 5.2 per cent from the 77,000 such children who 
were born in 1956. By 1962, if the rate of births out 
of wedlock to teen-agers remains the same, between 
110,000 and 120,000 babies will be born out of wedlock 
to teen-age girls.” 

Mrs. Oettinger reported that, according to three 
major health agencies, evidence shows a nation- 
wide increase in venereal diseases among teen- 
agers in the last three years. 


Pornography and Free Speech 


HE MISSOURI SUPREME COURT, on July 14, 

handed down a decision in which it stated 
that the confiscation and destruction of obscene 
or pornographic literature does not constitute a 
violation of freedom of speech or the press. 
The Court upheld the findings of Judge Ben 
Terte of the Jackson County Circuit Court in 
seizures by police from a publication wholesaler 
and five Kansas City news dealers. 

The Missouri Supreme Court quoted a United 
States Supreme Court findings that “obscenity is 
not within the area of constitutionally protected 
speech or press.” Hence the Missouri Court de- 
clared that “if obscenity is as destructive and 
weakening to the moral fiber as the Federal and 
State governments have always considered it, 
then its dissemination should be prevented just as 
certainly as the spread of disease germs should 
be curbed among the members of the com- 
munity....” 


The Missouri Court noted that some of the publica- 
tions attempted to indicate that they were being pub- 
lished for artists and photographers, ‘‘or for some legit- 
imate purpose and restricted use.” To this contention 
it replied: “No one can seriously contend that any great 
work of art, literature, ideas or information will be lost 
to the world if these publications are not disseminated.” 


Food-For-Peace Act 


A BILL INTRODUCED in the Senate by Senator 

Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, and 
co-sponsored by fifteen other Senators, seeks to 
extend foreign aid to friendly nations in the 
corm of food stuffs, while at the same time pro- 
riding at least a partial solution to our problem 
o£ surplus farm commodities. The Food-For- 
eace Act proposes a five-year program of using 
ip to $2 billion worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities a year for promoting the economic 
development of other countries, financing ex- 
cended educational and exchange activities, and 
similar purposes in support of the Nation’s for- 
2ign policy. 

The President would be authorized to enter into 
agreements to supply friendly nations with certain 
uantities of surplus commodities for a ten-year period, 
ywith payments extended over a forty-year period. Sur- 
splus foods could also be granted to friendly countries 
thaving food deficits to enable them to build up food 
reserves. Also, food supplies would continue to be 
zavailable to non-profit voluntary agencies assisting 
needy persons outside the United States, and also for 
‘domestic programs, such as school lunches, non-profit 


summer camps for children, and assistance to needy 
“persons. 


British-Soviet Trade Pact 


es MAY 24 GREAT Britain and the Soviet 

Union signed a mutual trade agreement for 
a five-year period. This agreement marks the 
first substantial breakthrough on the East-West 
trade front. While the scope of the agreement 
was somewhat tess broad than proposed originally 
by the Soviets, it makes possible a considerable 
increase in trade between the two nations.. The 
pact was signed by Sir David Eccles for Great 
Britain, and Foreign Trade Minister Nikolai S. 
Patolichev for the Soviet Union. 

While no large government credit was granted 
by the British to the Russians, arrangements have 
been made for the financing of Soviet purchases 
through normal operations of Britain’s Board of 
Trade’s credit guarantee department. These ar- 
tangements allow a British exporter to get normal 
financial guarantees from the Board to cover sales 

the Soviet Union. 
j Whereas British purchases from the Soviet 
Union last year totalled £57 million, it is expected 
that they will rise to £87 million in the first 
of the new agreement. The Soviet Union 
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bought goods worth £30 million from the British 
in 1958. 

New consumer items to be imported by the 
British will include Soviet cars, toys, handicraft, 
musical instruments, watches, wines and brandies. 
The Russians will Open up a quota for British 
cars, textiles, clothing, knitwear, hosiery, cotton 
goods, footwear, medicines, sporting goods and 
floor coverings. Sir David said that the deal 


involved no strategic goods embargoed by the 
West. 


It is reported that the British-Soviet trade pact was 
welcomed in London with restrained optimism. 


Fortieth Anniversary of I. L. O. 


HE INTERNATIONAL Labor Organization is cur- 

rently observing the fortieth year of its estab- 
lishment. Now boasting representation in no 
fewer than eighty nations, the I.L.O. was first 
approved by the Peace Conference assembled 
after. World War 1 on April il) T9TSm ekive 
months later it held its first conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Sessions of the annual conference 
which will last for three weeks are currently 
being held in the headquarters of the I.L.O. on 
the shores of Lake Geneva in Switzerland. 

The I.L.O. is a unique international organiza- 
tion in that formal recognition in it is given to 
three important groups in modern economic 
society: government, employers and workers. It 
is the oldest of the international agencies which 
the nations of the world have set up since World 
War I. First it was an affiliate of the League 
of Nations; then it functioned independently dur- 
ing World War II with its headquarters estab- 
lished in Montreal; since the organization of 
the United Nations, it has been an associate of 
that international body. Noting the anniversary 
of the I.L.O., the New York Tzmes of June 3 
comments editorially: 


‘While the I.L.O.’s objective has always been to 
better the conditions of people’s life and work around, 
the methods it has used have changed to meet the 
changing needs. For example, in earlier years its main 
aim was to improve conditions through ‘conventions’ 
drafted at conference meetings and ratified by member 
nations. Together, the ninety-two now in force consti- 
tute a code of minimum labor standards in all parts 
of the world. Of later years I. L. O. emphasis has 
shifted more to the discussion of major labor prob- 
lems and remedies, such as those raised by increasing 
automation and radiation, and to technical aid for 
under-developed countries in stepping up their pro- 
duction.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A GUIDE FOR CATHOLIC GERMAN IMMIGRANTS, 1809 


II 


(Concluded ) 


E CONCLUDE IN THIS issue the series of 
\\\ Counsels for Immigrants which were orig- 
inally published in 1869 by the Rev. Ernest 
Anthony Reiter, S.J., as an introducton to his 
Schematismus der katholischen deutschen Geist- 
lichkeit. Father Reiter was pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church in Boston. The translation of the original 
German has been supplied by the Rev. John M. 
Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., of Pittsburgh. 


* 


D. Life in America 


“America, yes, America, you are a dangerous 
country.” These words fell incessantly from the 
lips of the celebrated Jesuit Father and true apos- 
tle of the Germans, Father Francis Xavier Wen- 
inger, and resounded unforgettably in the ears 
of his large audiences. But once you are in that 
fearful land, it behooves you to be cautious of the 
dangers to both body and soul. You will do well 
to follow the counsels I give you. 


* * * O&K 


1. As soon as you settle in a congregation, in- 
troduce yourself to your new pastor, and present 
your certificates of baptism, marriage, sodality or 
other society affiliation, and the recommendation 
of your former pastor which you have brought 
with you. In this way your new pastor will get 
to know you, and you him, as is no more than 
right. Sad to say, such introductions are made 
very seldom. The result is that newly settled 
parishioners live in a parish for years without 
ever becoming known to their pastor. This hap- 
pens mostly in large cities or widely scattered 
parishes, and it is only on the occasion of bap- 
tisms and marriages that the pastor meets them. 
Such Catholics, if they are not already lukewarm, 
become so almost as a matter of course. 


2. At the very outset become a member of the 
ecclesiastical confraternities, societies and sodal- 
ities which are established in the parish. Other- 
wise you run the risk of becoming lukewarm and 
negligent in the practice of your religion. 

3. Join one or the other type of beneficial 
society which ate found in almost every German 


parish. They will prove a great help in case of 
sickness and death. Enrollment in these societies 
is to be recommended the more, since otherwise 
you might be seduced into joining some society 
of Freemasons or other sectarian beneficial frater- 
nities at the risk of your faith and eternal salva- 
tion. Members of such forbidden societies are 
excommunicated from the Church and are de- 
prived of the reception of the sacraments and, in 
case of death, of Christian burial. The masonic 
societies which Germans generally join are called 
Red Men, Odd Fellows and Hurugari. The 
Turners (gymnasts or athletes, must also be re- 
garded as an anti-religious body, as is proven by 
their statutes which this writer has read with his 
own eyes. Even the temperance societies, despite 
their apparently good name and objectives, are 
secret and forbidden. In case you are approached 
by such societies and invited to join them, first 
seek the advice of your pastor and then follow 
it. Be a man, and in the land of liberty retain 
your liberty and have courage to suffer being 
called names by such underhand dealers and kid- 
nappers. Don’t quake when you hear yourself 
addressed as “‘priest-ridden,” “green-horn,” “fool” 
and the like. You show more honesty and 
character by letting such miscreants deride and 
ridicule you than by hankering after their praise 
and respect. . 

4. Do not accept employment from German 
Protestants or fallen-away Catholics. Under no 
condition take the position of servant in such 
families. Do not unduly put to test your thorough 
knowledge of your religion or your character. 
Ridicule and banter cause denial of the faith 
easier than corporal chastisement. Employment 
in families of American Protestants or infidels is 
not as dangerous as is employment in German 
Protestant families. In general, American Pro- 
testants or infidels are more liberal and tolerant 
than are the latter, with the exception of the 
Baptists and the Methodists who combine their 
odd and unreasonable doctrine of justification 
with a mania for proselytizing. 


~~ 
wr 
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5. Since the government of the United States 
coes not finance religious bodies and for this 
season does not tax individuals, so that nobody 
3 forced to pay a penny for the erection of 
thurches or Catholic schools, nor for support of 
priests and Catholic teachers, the money necessary 
cor the maintenance of these institutions and per- 
cons is raised by levying pew rent, by frequent 
nouse-collections or church collections, and by 
tharging a higher fee for school than is customary 
co pay in Germany. Beware, therefore, of taking 
»ffence at these things or, what is worse, of con- 
tidering religion in America a money-making 
ccheme and thus using church-support as a pre- 
cext for staying away from the church altogether. 
Rather keep in mind the admonition of the 
‘Apostle Paul: “Let him who is instructed in the 
word, communicate to him that instructeth him, 
in all good things.” (Gal., 6,6) Therefore, there 
$$ a special commandment approved by the Pope, 
the sixth commandment of the Church which is 
applicable in this country. It says: ‘““You must 
contribute to the support of your pastor.” This 
«s generally a stumbling block for newly arrived 
immigrants who were not accustomed to contrib- 
ute anything to the Church in their native land. 
[The situation is different with the Irish. 

6. Another stumbling block for German immi- 
grants is that here in the land of liberty there 
tare more days of fast and abstinance than in the 
‘old country. Some pretend in their queer wisdom 
to find even a difference of faith in that ecclesi- 
astical legislation; they show thereby that they 
have never learned to distinguish between un- 
changeable doctrine and the changeable disci- 
pline of the Church, which on some points may 
vary from country to country and may even be 
left to the discretion of the individual bishop for 
his diocese. Or, do you really think that an 
Amercan bishop on such points is bound to fol- 
low the ways of your former bishop in Germany? 
Yet many immigrants in the beginning insist on 
believing such nonsense. On the other hand, they 
glibly jump over other stumbling blocks, e.g., 
fewer holydays of obligation than in Germany. 
#7. By all means keep your children away from 
the public schools which properly ought to be 
called pagan schools or even worse, on account 
of the partly overt and partly covert attacks on 
Catholics. Samples of such schools are now found 
1 Germany also, in the “model” State of Baden. 


ish have such a strong and fervent faith, their 


8. Marry only German partners. Though the 
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character, however, is so different from that of 
Germans that such an intimate union like marri- 
age could hardly prove satisfactory. Observation 
of fifteen years in a city and in a state where a 
comparatively greater number of Irish people are 
living than in any other section of the country 
has confirmed the writer in this conviction. More- 
over, such marriages cannot avoid the disadvan- 
tage of the children becoming in language and 
character more Irish than German, or neither 
Irish nor German. 


9. Avoid the bad habit of some Germans in 
America who anglicize their names and together 
with their name their German ways also. Thus 
the writer himself has found, as others may find, 
German families who changed the name “Klein” 
into “Small,” “Stein” into ‘Stone,’ “Weber” into 
“Weaver,’ and so forth. Even some German 
priests have done the same and for this reason the 
compiler of this Schematismus may have over- 
looked German priests who are hidden under 
English names in the English directory. This mis- 
use also may easily cause the loss of an inheritance 
or a legacy made in Germany in their favor. 

10. Do not permit your sons and daughters to 
pay you money for board. This is often done in 
America by young people after graduating from 
school, when they make more money in factories, 
offices and stores than is good for them. If you 
allow this abuse, your children will soon make 
themselves independent from your authority, act 
as if they were masters of the house, notify you 
that they are going to room elsewhere. If you 
wish to keep order and discipline in your house, 
you must stop this independent way of your 
children in the very beginning. 

11. Exhort, even command your children to 
speak German to father and mother in the home; 
otherwise, before long you will be forced to speak 
English to them whether you wish to or not, or 
rather, you will speak a broken English and then 
you will see your own children laugh at your 
English to your face as often as you open your 
mouth and, what is worse, they will speak dis- 
respectfully of you and even call you a “dumb 
Dutchman.” Nobody will need to tell you then 
who is boss in the house. All this might seem 
incredible to people in Germany, but it is no 
novelty in this country, where it is quite general 
that small children, when told to do something 
that does not appeal to them, tell their parents 
straight to their face: “I don’t want to do it,” or, 
“T will not do it,” or “I do not care,” or “Mind 
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your own business.” You find parents who laugh 
at such brazen insolence, considering it a proof of 
praiseworthy American sauciness, impertinence 
and independence. 

12. Finally, in America do not be ashamed of 
your mother-tongue, your nationality and your 
old country and fatherland. Fie! Such a shame 
is found only among Germans, whilst the Irish, 
French and other nationalities are proud of their 
mother-tongue and their fatherland. Now listen 
to what a native and educated American has to 
say on this point. He found great delight in 
studying the German language which had caused 
him great pains. In a review of the Catholic 
German monthy, Die Alte and Neue Welt, pub- 
lished by the Benziger Brothers in Einsiedeln, New 
York and Cincinnati, he writes in the excellent 
English magazine, The Catholic World (July, 
1869, page 575): “Our German Catholic citizens 
should be proud to have such a magazine in their 
own rich and cultured mother-tongue; they should 
liberally support a publication which is such a 
great credit to them.... We fear that the children 
of our German people are too much inclined to 
forget the glorious fatherland of their parents. 
This is very foolish on their part and such foolish- 
ness should be checked and repressed in every 
way. It is not necessary in order to become a good 
American that one deny the land and literature 
of his forbears and forget them. If they whose 
mother-tongue is English find it worthwhile to 
spend years on the study of the language and 
literature of Germany, it is surely very foolish on 
the part of those whose early education had given 
them an easy means of acquiring that knowledge 
to throw away that knowledge as if it were a 
worthless thing.” ‘This was said by an American 
writer. 


III. Counsels for Editors and Writers of 
Catholic Papers 


1. The use of foreign words should be avoided 
always and everywhere, since these words are not 
understood by the common people who form the 
majority of readers of our Catholic papers. At 
times, such foreign words cause dangerous mis- 
understanding among those people. The Ger- 
man language is rich enough and does not need 
these. foreign words. Only conceited persons 
among average people can find education and 
scholarship in such use of foreign words. 

2. Orthography and correct expression should 


at 
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be better observed. Thus, for instance, you wil 
come across: er begleidete das Amt, instead of e 
bekleide das Amt, ot es hat gehiessen, instead o 
es hat geheissen, or die Glocke haben gelitten, in 
stead of geldutet, or gewunschen, instead o 
Therefore, take care not to mak 


sewtnschen. 
} 


such mistakes. 

3. Avoid jealousy and envy in every way; the 
give rise to mutual quarreling, invectives, innu 
endoes and belittlement which so much impat 
the harmonious collaboration of the Catholi 
press. Such lack of harmony is just what ou 
enemies want. It would be better to clear w 
misunderstandings by letters than to broadcas 
them and thereby create scandal. As a tule, 1 
is only misunderstandings which give rise to thos 
scandalous quarrelings. (Reiter, Ernest Anton 
Schematismus. New York, 1869. pp. 1-12) 


Protection of Immigrants Advocated 
by the English Press, 1808 


HE FOLLOWING ITEM, submitted and trans 

lated into English from the German by th 
Rev. John M. Lenhart, appeared in Freiheit. 
Freund of Pittsburgh, Feb. 8, 1868, p. 4: 


As proof that the English press also takes in 
terest in the protection of immigrants on boar 
ship, we communicate to our readers the follow 
ing article from the New York Hera/d in its Ger 
man translation: 


“The recommendation of the Secretary of th 
Treasury in regard to better protection of steer 
age passengers on board emigration ships is 
very valuable document. Only a few persons have 
any idea of the brutal attacks made on womer 
on board of those ships, and few know the ex 
tent of suffering to which these poor women ar 
exposed on the voyage across the ocean. Fact: 
were reported to the Department which prove 
unmistakably that the most revolting scenes ar¢ 
enacted on board emigration ships, that in many 
cases the female passengers were exposed to the 
unbridled brutality of the crew and that in count 
less cases the timidity of the unfortunate womer 
was abused in a most shameful manner. 

“Mr. Hugh McCulloch (Secretary of the Tre 
uty from 1865 to 1869), who seems to be bette 
informed on these affairs than on finances, recom: 
mends that strict laws be passed which make no 
only the sailors but also the officers amenable 


jtto punishment for ill-treatment of passengers, and 
that they be punished according to the gravity 
kof their misconduct. We do not need to discuss 
ithis matter any further, or to point out the dan- 
| get to which an innocent woman is exposed under 
ithe present arrangement on emigration ships. It 
‘seems that the influence of our immigration soci- 
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O’Brien, Patrick, C.M., S.T.D., A Handbook for Hospi- 
tal Chaplains. B. Herder Book Co., St. 


Louis. $4.79. 


HE REVIEWER’S WONDER in regard to this book is 

that the publisher could afford its printing. It 
would seem to be aimed at a very limited group of 
readers—Catholic hospital chaplains. And as things 
generally go, it is rather unlikely that every single 
Catholic chaplain will buy this book. Let us hope 
that many will. 

Actually, this volume is extremely useful and_ its 
contents are of interest to a much larger group. Very 
many parishes have hospitals within their confines. If 
the parish priests are not officially the chaplains of 
such institutions, they are such de facto. This would 
be the case especially with small hospitals. Priests 
who are so situated will find that this book can be of 
great use to them. It is recommended as well to stu- 
‘dents of theology, professors of moral and pastoral 
theology, theological libraries, etc. 

A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains is written in a 
“practical and serious vein. It starts out by getting the 
chaplain to clarify for himself his own status, which 
may be quite different in different hospital locations. 
en there is the immediate question of his duties and 
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eties does not extend to the point where they 
could remedy these evils. We cannot believe that 
they are callous in regard to this matter. ‘There- 
fore, it is evident that strict laws are necessary 
to improve the conditions on emigration ships 
which are dangerous to women and so inconven- 
ient to all passengers.” 


Book Reviews 


obligations. After that, attention is given to a cer- 
tain amount of background information on the origin 
of hospitals and on Catholics who pioneered in medi- 
cine, to enable the chaplain to understand the present, 
and quite possibly correct false impressions that some 
might have, viz., that nothing much was done for 
the sick by the Church and its members until our 
present day. 

The author takes a quite realistic view of the diffi- 
culties the chaplain may have with doctors, etc., who 
are trained from a narrowly scientific point of view, 
with morality not considered relevant. Also considered 
are the relations the chaplain may have with the pre- 
judiced. The author has some excellent ideas for 
breaking down prejudice, and also for enlisting the 
help of the hospital personnel in his work, training 
them, etc. 

A study of each of the sacraments that have place 


‘in a hospital and a review of the rules of theology and 


cannon law for their proper reception, are excellent 
and constitute a very helpful reference source for 
chaplains. 

The question that rates a rather brief treatment is 
that of hearing confessions in crowded wards, where 
the patient cannot easily be moved, might be hard of 
hearing, etc. This is a continually recurring problem 
and a difficult one for chaplains. The author does 
mention that sins can be omitted which cannot be 
declared under these circumstances without grave in- 
convenience. However, there remains the practical 
difficulty of explaining this moral principle to the 
patient. Perhaps the author has given us about all 
there is to be said on this point. It seems to resolve 
itself into a matter of doing the best one can under 
the circumstances. 

It is abundantly clear that this book is the result 
of the author’s rich experience supplemented by in- 
formation gleaned from the conferences at the quarterly 
meetings of the Hospital Chaplains of the Western 
Conference of the Catholic Hospital Association, as 
mentioned on the jacket. We are convinced that any 
priest engaged in hospital work will derive much in- 
formation and inspiration from the counsels and sug- 
gestions of Father O’Brien, which appeal to us as 
being so much distilled common sense. 


Rev. JosEPH DECOTEAU, M.S. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Baur, Rt. Rev. Benedict, O.S.B., The Light of the 
World, Liturgical Meditations for the Week- 
days and the Sundays of the Ecclesiastical 
Year. Vol. III, Time after Pentecost. 
Translated by Rev. Edward Malone, O.S.B. 
Revised Edition. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis and London. Pp. X + 495. $5.95. 


It is disconcerting to this reviewer to see so 
much contemporary spiritual literature, to hear so 
many retreat conferences that are completely devoid of 
any touch of the great liturgical restoration which, as 
Pope Pius XII said at the closing session of the First 
International Congress on Pastoral Liturgy, ‘“‘is shown 
forth as a sign of the providential dispositions of God 
for the present time, of the movement of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, to draw men more closely to 
the mysteries of the faith and the riches of grace 
which flow from the active participation of the faith- 
ful in the liturgical life.’ One cannot help but won- 
der how authors and preachers can so successfully 
escape the tremendous influence of this great move- 
ment. But escape that influence they do, and, we 
cannot help but feel, to the great loss of their readers 
and listeners. 

As against those who continue to preach and write 
in a liturgical vacuum, we have a growing number of 
authors who are drawing inspiration and light from 
the rich treasury of the Church’s official worship to 
the great benefit of those who heed their message. 
Prominent among such authors is the learned Arch- 
abbot of Beuron, whose series of daily meditations en- 
titled the The Light of the World is currently in its 
ninth edition. The third volume, covering the “time 
after Pentecost,” has been recently released by the pub- 
lisher. 


As was explained in our review of the two previous 
volumes, the ninth English edition of the original 
German Werde Licht was completely revised by Arch- 
abbot Baur so as to bring these meditations into con- 
formity with the liturgical changes of recent years. It 
is also to be noted that the current edition comprises 
three volumes, whereas the preceding eight editions 
appeared in two-volume sets. The new division is 
more logical and the reduced size of the volumes are 
more conducive to easy handling. 

The daily meditations in all three volumes of The 
Light of the World are inspired by the proper texts 
of the Sunday and feast day Masses. Many manuals 
of meditation follow the mechanics of the liturgical 
year but not its spirit. The subjects of the individual 
meditations are rather arbitrarily chosen as is their man- 
ner of treatment. Thus the liturgical year is used as 
a shell, an empty shell, for the thought content which 
is exclusively of the author’s choosing. Not so the 
meditations in The Light of the World. With a won- 
derful dexterity the learned author weaves into the 
week's meditations the texts of the previous Sunday’s 
Mass—all the texts, not only the Epistle and Gospel. 
Yet each day has its distinct subject. The reader 
senses that he is capturing something more than the 
beautiful thoughts of a gifted author. He perceives 
the light of Christ’s own pure doctrine as that light 
is faithfully reflected in the Church’s official wor- 
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ship. Consistently, the concluding prayer to each medi- 
tation is also taken from the liturgy. 

Since the volume under consideration is current, 
we recommend its purchase and reading without delay. 
Like its two companion volumes, it is written in a2 
lucid and flowing English that well nigh disguises the 
fact that it is a translation. The English-speaking 
Catholic world is thus indebted to Father Edward 
Malone, O.S.B., the translator, and to the publishers, 
B. Herder of London and St. Louis. 


Rr. Rev. Vicror T. SUREN 


Franciscan 
$3.95. 


“Echoes of the past’ is a phrase often used to 
describe the repetitions, the imitations, the adapta- 
tions to the present of the thoughts and deeds of the | 
past. The thoughts and deeds of most of us are 
largely echoes of the past and only a few of us can 
do more than select and synthesize from among them 
those that constitute the framework of our more or | 
less lack-luster lives. In rare instances, though, there | 
appear in the course of time persons so unique in | 
the synthesis of their thoughts and deeds that they be- — 
come the source of repercussions, of echoes, that con- — 
tinue to reverberate down through the centuries of 
time—perhaps through all time. Such a person was 
St. Francis of Assisi. 


Echoes of Assisi in broad spectrum have filled the 
air for seven and a half centuries. Some of these 
echoes, selected from various parts of the spectrum as 
sensed by one person, have been probed and beautifully 
expressed in a series of essays. The author of Echoes 
of Assisi, Dr. Liam Brophy, a tertiary of St. Francis and 
therefore molded in Franciscan spirituality, draws upon 
all his learning in theology, philosophy, history and his 
experience as traveler, writer and poet to compose these 
essays On various aspects of Franciscanism. 


The central point of these essays is that St. Francis 
has the answer to the problems of our times just as 
he had it in his own day; that ‘‘Franciscanism faces 
the challenge of our time which so closely resembles 
the age of Francis.” The point the author makes is 
directed particularly to laymen, showing them that they 
can best embody the ideals of St. Francis as members 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


It would be a pleasant task to present excerpts from 
each of the thirty-five essays that comprise the Echoes. 
but it would require too much space, and _ besides, it 
would deny the reader the pleasure of discovery. For 
there are many other things in this book to delight 
the reader. The essays are grouped into three cate- 
gories: Approaches, Problems and Portraits. The sure 
ptising thing about this group of essays is that man y 
of the persons portrayed are not only not Franciscans 
but not even Catholic and some of them did not even 
know St. Francis. 

For those who are unacquainted with Franciscan spir- 
ituality (unlike other types), here is a book that | 
admirably serve as an introduction. For initiates, it 
will provide added depth and breadth. For Franciscan 


Brophy, Liam, Ph.D., Echoes of Assist. 
Herald Press, Chicago. Pp. 208. 


pegulars, for the clergy, the Religious and most well- 
haformed Catholics it will provide nothing new. While 
: might serve as a refresher, it is not to be considered 
profound study of Franciscanism. 

An introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Richard 
-ushing, Cardinal Archbishop of Boston and Protector 
bf the Third Order in the U.S., emphasizes the quality 
bE the book. 
| J. A. SterKer, T.O.S.F., Pu.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ross, E. J., Basic Sociology. 


Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1958. 


VIII, 488 pp. $4.75. 

Sociology is the scientific study of human social 
oehavior in which the dynamic interplay of theory 
and research leads to a greater knowledge of man in 
society. This science raises to a new level of accuracy 
the observation of social life which must precede any 
untelligent judgement and action in accordance with 
Catholic social principles. As a study of one’s own 
society it is exciting, interesting and alive. New in- 
sights are achieved on the meanings and implications of 
the social activity surrounding an individual. 


A primary function, then, of an introductory text 
in sociology is to involve the student in this scientific 
quest for knowledge. The study of sociology com- 
pPfises not just the learning of concepts and principles 
but the testing of them against reality, not just the 
attendance at lectures but the awareness that the stu- 
dent lives in a sociological laboratory every day in 
family, church, school or at work. In a way, one 
really learns sociology by living it, by catching its 
spirit which is its method. 

Unfortunately, in Basic Sociology the science is dead. 
It's tombstone should place the death in the early 
1930's, for the material and emphases in the book tre- 
semble more those of the 1930’s than those of con- 
temporary sociology. “Nature vs. nurture,” for ex- 
ample, is no longer an issue. The two are not in 
Opposition; they do not have completely independent 
effects. Rather, the dynamic relationship between con- 
stitutional and social factors in the individual is the 
focus of much current research and theory. 


Sociology has developed in many areas so greatly 
that it is difficult to give within one book an adequate 
introduction to the field. It is, therefore, to be tre- 
gretted that, while distinctly sociological subjects of 
communication, intergroup relations, social mobility, 
bureaucratic behavior etc., are omitted, two chapters 
are devoted to biology. There is also nothing, for 
example, about the current research on factors corre- 
lated with divorce, or the application of small group 
research to families or other groups. Yet there is a 
sreat deal on outdated 19th century speculation about 
the origin of the family. There is an absence of 
material on the growth and changes in the middle 
class or the effects of mass media of communication. 
Instead, we find material on the prehistoric Levalloisian 
nd Mousterian cultures. Where sociological concepts 
are treated, they are handled with such heavy emphasis 
yn formal definitions that some chapters read like a 
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dictionary. Very little empirical reference for the con- 
cepts is given. 

For these reasons Basic Sociology compares unfavor- 
ably with other texts written by Catholics and non- 
Catholics. An instructor could conceivably bring the 
subject to life in the classroom, using the book as a 
reference for names of sociologists and their theories, 
especially those little discussed today, and for formal 
definitions of terms. The independent reader would 
find it unsuitable for gaining an understanding of what 
sociologists today are doing, their theories and re- 
search, or of the relevance of the science to contempo- 
rary issues. But most of all, it would not give him 
an appreciation of the “life” of the science.... And 
it.is “alive.” 

PAUL J. REIss 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Faber, Frederick William. Spiritual Conferences. New 
Edition. The Peter Reilly Co., Philadelphia. 
1957. 3845 pp. $3.95. 


Intimate and affectionate addresses delivered in 
the Church of the Oratory in London form the 
matter of the Spiritual Conferences of Father Faber. 
He tells us that he uses the term “conferences” because 
in them is neither the formality of lectures nor the 
dignity of sermons. Throughout may be found his 
informality of style which lends itself to leisurely yet 
thought-provoking perusal. 

The subjects treated present a pleasant diversity of 
topics. These are twelve in number, but “Kindness,” 
“Death,” and ‘‘Self-Deceit’’ are subdivided into more 
than one aspect of each main idea. The remaining 
nine considerations are not those usually encountered 
in a work such as this. For example, there is: ‘““Why 
So Little Comes of Frequent Confession,’ ‘“Weariness 
in Well-doing,’ “On A Taste for Reading as A Help 
in the Spiritual Life,” “The Monotony of Piety.” The 
conferences can be read out of sequence since each is 
not in any way related to any other. 

Although a hundred years or more have passed since 
the people of London listened to the discourses in this 
collection, their message is as timeless now as it was 
then. We have instances of this fact in such sentences 
as: ‘Holiness depends less upon what we do than upon 
how we do it.” ‘We are too much given to. swallow- 
ing our graces without chewing them.” “Kindness 
might better to called the spirit of Jesus.” “Love has 
always been a completer instrument than fear.” 

This reprint of a spiritual standard that has with- 
stood the test of time is a boon to all who realize the 
necessity of nourishing the devout life with wholesome 
incentives and aspirations. The offerings given here 
impress upon us the truth of the author's words about 
a taste for reading as an aid for greater perfection: 
“Tt increases the light round about us, and also the 
light within us.” All will find stores of spiritual 
wealth in Spiritual Conferences. 

SIsTER Mary PAUL, C.S.J. 
St. Francis de Sales High School 
Denver, Colorado 
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OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


| A eae AND CONVENIENCE, instead of moral 
principles are receiving greater and greater accep- 
tance as the norm of human conduct in both private 
and public life. To counteract this baneful trend, all 
modern Popes have been instant in their repeated warn- 
ings that the abandonment of absolute moral and ethical 
principles can only lead to increasing tensions and 
problems, and eventually to complete choas in human 
relations on all social and political levels. 

Since the Church is the divinely appointed teacher 
and custodian of morality, Catholics in our day must 
recognize the responsibility which is theirs to “redeem 
the times’” by a total dedication to the Christian way 
of life. They may not be smug or complacent in the 
certain knowledge that they possess the truth. Nor 
may they consider that they have measured up to their 
full responsibility if they confine their interest to their 
own individual, private life. We have already had too 
much of compartmentalized religion which is confined 
to the individual’s personal life and leaves public life 
completely untouched by religious or moral influence. 
It is the duty of Catholics to “take part in every de- 
fense of Christian principles,” as Pope John XXIII has 
so well expressed it. 

This defense of Christian principles, in its widest 
connotation, implies vastly more than mere apologetics. 


CU. 104th CONVENTION STRESSES DEFENSE 
: 
: 
: 


It includes the enlightened application of Christian 
principles to the many vexing problems with which men | 
are grappling today. It has been truly said that our 
modern technological progress has  outdistanced our 
moral and social thinking with the result that the 
scientific wonders of our day leave us perplexed and | 
insecure, whereas they could prove to be the boon to | 
human welfare God intends them to be. To help bring | 
our social tninking in line with the times, so to speak, — 
was the principal objective of the 104th convention of — 
the Catholic Central Union in San Francisco, July 31-— 
August 5. Accordingly, the convention lectures ana- 
lyzed, in the light of Christian moral principles, sucill 
current problems of moment as overpopulation, Chris-— 
tian disunity, juvenile delinquency, a secularized society, 
and the impact of mechanization on the human person. | 
While lectures were devoted to these general topics, 
more particular questions were treated in the Declara- 
tion of Principles adopted by the delegates. Together, 
the lectures and the Declaration represent what we mig. 
call a Christian synthesis of thought on current prol 
lems. Both are intended to help form a climate of 
thought and opinion in our country. The Catholic 
Union has always believed in the power of ideas. Hence 
it proposes the repeated and insistent proclamation 
Christian principles as the first step toward the restora- 


= 
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lion of modern society. This dissemination of ideas, 
of course, must be implemented by proper social action. 
social reconstruction and moral reform are certainly 
rot mere academic questions. A well-rounded pro- 
gram of social action combines the practical with the 
cdeal. The Catholic Union believes that it has such a 
orogram and that the summary report of its 104th con- 
‘vention which follows will bear out this conviction. 


Small Registration 


Meeting concurrently with the Catholic Central Union 
win San Francisco were the National Catholic Women’s 
(Union and the Youth Section sponsored by both parent 
corganizations. The Women’s Union was assembled 
iin its 43rd annual convention, while the youth were 
cconvening for their seventh annual session in their 
ppresent form of organization. Virtually all delegates 
ywere housed in the Whitcomb Hotel, convention head- 
‘quarters. All the sessions of the three organizations 
vwere held in the halls of St. Boniface Parish, a few 
‘blocks distance from the Whitcomb. The daily con- 
‘vention Masses and all other religious exercises, with 
ithe exception of Sunday’s Solemn Mass, were celebrated 
iin St. Boniface Church. This historic German parish, 
which will be one hundred years old next year, is in 
charge of the Franciscan Fathers who were perfect hosts 
to the visiting delegates. The pastor, Rev. Alfred 
Boeddeker, O.F.M., was much in evidence at the con- 
vention and endeared himself to everyone by his gracious 
affability. 

Due undoubtedly to the fact that San Francisco is 
such a great distance from most localities where the 
Catholic Union has affiliations, the number of dele- 
gates in attendance this year was much smaller than 
usual. It was for this reason that Mr. Joseph Matt 
of St. Paul, chairman of both the Committee on Social 
Action and the Resolutions Committee, begged to be 
excused. Illness was another factor that prevented some 
delegates from attending. Mr. Albert J. Sattler of New 
York, honorary president of the C.C.U., and Mr. John 
Pfeiffer of San Antonio were detained because of the 
illness of their wives. Similarly, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
honorary president of the NCWU, was prevented from 
making the trip to San Francisco by a sudden illness 
which overtook her husband. Among others who were 
absent for reasons beyond their control were Mr. Albert 
A. Dobie of Hamden, Conn., and Mr. Joseph Porta, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., general secretary and recording secretary 
respectively. 

The absence of Messrs. Dobie and Porta necessitated 
the appointment of substitutes pro tem by President 
Frank C. Gittinger. Mr. August Springob of Milwau- 
kee, substituted for Mr. Porta in taking the minutes 
of the convention, while Mr. August M. Maier of 
Rochester, N. Y., assumed the duties of general secre- 
tary. 

In a communication addressed to the members of the 
Committee on Social Action, Mr. Joseph Matt ex- 
plained the reasons which prevented his attendance at 
‘the convention. At the same time, he tendered his 
resignation as chaitman of this Committee. After much 
serious deliberation during one of its meetings on Fri- 
day, July 31, the Committee decided to accept Mr. 
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Matt’s resignation and then immediately nominated him 
Chairman Emeritus by unanimous vote. Mr. Matt, the 
only living charter member of the Social Action Com- 
mittee, will continue as an active member of this im- 
portant unit. Elected to succeed Mr. Matt as chairman 
was Mr. Albert J. Sattler. Mr. Sattler had substituted 
for Mr. Matt in this capacity at the Allentown Conven- 
tion in 1957, when Mr. Matt was detained at home 
because of the recent death of his wife. 

The Committee on Social Action met in three sessions 
prior to the formal opening of the convention. The 
results of its deliberations are reflected in the tecom- 
mendations adopted by the Board of Directors and the 
delegates in plenary session. These recommendations, 
originally formulated by the Committee on Social 
Action, are published in this issue of S/R. 

Preliminary meetings of various committees continued 
throughout Saturday. All the delegates were accorded 
a formal reception by the Franciscan Fathers and the 
local Convention Committee under the joint chairman- 
ship of Mr. Edward Kirchen and Mrs. Barbara Meis- 
winkel in St. Boniface Hall at 7:00 P.M. Approximately 
an hour later, all assembled in the spacious auditorium 
of St. Boniface Parish for the Youth rally which fea- 
tured excellent addresses by Mr. Albert J. Sattler, Jr, 
president of the Youth Section, and Rev. John Engler 
of Fullerton, Pa. 

The usual inaugural formalities took place on Sunday 
morning. Addresses of welcome were made by various 
local personages, with appropriate responses from the 
presidents of the convening organizations. The for- 
malities concluded, all delegates were transported to St. 
Maty’s Cathedral for the Solemn Mass celebrated by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor -T. Suren, director of the Central 
Bureau, in the presence of the Most Reverend Hugh A. 
Donohoe, Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, who pre- 
sided in the sanctuary. Taking as his text one of the 
Eight Beatitudes, “Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst. after justice,” the Very Rev. David Temple, 
O.F.M. Provincial, developed the theme of his sermon 
in the light of the convention motto. 


Questions of the Day 


It has already been indicated that the purpose of the 
104th convention was to apply Christian principles of 
morality to current problems. This objective was most 
in evidence at the civic forum on Sunday afternoon. 
Addresses which were both scholarly and inspiring were 
delivered by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gerhard A. Fittkau, 
director of the American St. Boniface Society, and Dr. 
Nicholas Dietz, Jr., professor of biochemistry at Creigh- 
ton University and a member of the Committee on 
Social Action. Msgr. Fittkau spoke on the prospects 
of the reunion of Christians in the light of Pope John’s 
declared purpose to call an ecumenical council for this 
purpose. Dr. Dietz’s topic was equally comtemporary: 
“Food Explosion versus Population Explosion.” Dr. 
Dietz’s address is published as the introductory article 
in this issue of SJR. It won unstinted acclaim from the 
delegates and is expected to elicit widespread interest 
in the Catholic and secular press throughout the Nation. 

The spacious dining room of the Whitcomb Hotel, 
which permits a beautiful panoramic view of picturesque 
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San Francisco, was crowded on Sunday night for the 
convention dinner. Catholic principles again were em- 
phasized by the Rev. Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., who 
spoke on ‘The Need for Catholic Social Philosophy in 
Social Action.” Father Mulcahy, an author of a book 
on Solidarism, is well acquainted with the Catholic 
Central Union. Preceding Father Mulcahy at the 
speaker's rostrum was Mayor Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco, whose well chosen remarks appealed greatly to 
the delegates because of their sincerity and religious 
content. Bishop Donohoe made his second appearance 
at the convention by attending the dinner and inspiring 
the delegates with a brief address on the current in- 
ternational situation. 


Our Program 


Sunday's activities at a Catholic Central Union con- 
vention are usually intended for the general public as 
well as the delegates. On Monday the program nar- 
rows in its appeal to include only the delegates. With 
a minimum of delay after Holy Mass on Monday morn- 
ing all the delegates of the three organizations met in 
joint session to hear the annual messages of the respec- 
tive presidents. These messages traditionally relate to 
various projects and activities with which the societies 
are presently concerned. Because of their importance, 
these messages are always published subsequent to the 
convention in the official organs of the three organi- 
zations. A short business session followed the joint 
meeting, after which the delegates, approximately 200 
in number, went on an extended tour of San Francisco 
and its environs. 


Monday night is often referred to as “Central Bureau 
Night” or “Family Night’ for the delegates. It is at 
this juncture the men, women and youth delegates as- 
semble to hear the director of the Central Bureau give 
his annual report and suggest various projects and poli- 
cies of the future. In addition to commenting on his 
printed report, which was distributed immediately be- 
fore the meeting, Msgr. Suren exhorted the delegates 
to greater dedication to the social apostolate through a 
prepared address which he entitled “In the Spirit of 
Nehemias.”’ 

Dr. Nicholas Dietz followed the director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau at the rostrum and presented a progress 
report on the Central Bureau library microfilming pro- 
ject. The speaker suggested various practical measures 
in which the members of the Catholic Union may per- 
sonally cooperate in forwarding this project. Much 
will be written about this project in SJR in the course 
of the year. 

Another matter of vital concern to the CCU was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Hemmerlein is chairman of a special committee 
charged with the responsibility of securing Social Action 
members for the organization. Mr. Hemmerlein spoke 
with conviction as he demonstrated the need for more 
members of this type. His program, even as the 
microfilming project, merits the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of our affiliated societies and individual members. 
SJR will have much to say about Social Action members 
in subsequent issues. | 
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An Incisive Declaration 


Routine business sessions were held throughout Tues- | 
day and on Wednesday morning. On Tuesday evening | 
the delegates of the Catholic Union joined the women | 
and the youth at the NCWU mass meeting which fea- | 
tured addresses by Very Rev. John A. Krimm, C.Ss.R. } 
of New York City, Rev. Alfred Boeddeker, O.F.M., 
of San Francisco, and Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., of Wes- | 
ton, Mass. Father Krimm’s address took note of } 
modern technological progress and its impact on the 
individual and society. Father Alfred’s address, though | 
unscheduled, was received with enthusiasm. He detailed | 
in brief outline the unique charity enterprises which he 
has initiated at St. Boniface Church. These enter- 
prises include a kitchen where meals are served daily 
to the poor, an infirmary, two farms, a hotel for home- 
less men and a hotel for older women with limited in- 
comes. Father Weiser spoke in the capacity of spiritual 
director of the NCWU and appealed for the Christian 
renewal of home life through the introduction of reli- 
gious customs into the family. During the business 
sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, President Gittin- 
ger received the various reports from State Branches. 
Of special importance was the reading and adoption of 
the Declaration of Principles, the original draft of which 
was prepared by Messrs. Walter and Alphonse Matt 
under the supervision of their worthy father who has 
been chairman of the Resolutions Committee for ap- 
proximately twenty-five years. In the absence of Mr. | 
Matt, Mr. Joseph Gervais of Rochester, N. Y., served 
as chairman. The Declaration this year comprises state- 
ments on the following subjects: Loyalty to the Holy 
Father, the Vatican Decree on Collaboration with Com- 
munism, Cultural Exchange and Co-Existence, the Crisis 
in Education, Discrimination against Private Schools, A 
Warning Against ‘Guiding and Testing,’ The Supreme 
Court Rulings on Obscenity, the Fight Against Obscen- 
ity, Rights and Duties for All, and The World Refugee 
Year. The Declaration of Principles will be published 
serially in SJR, beginning with this issue, as well as 
in pamphlet form. 

The convention closed on a solemn and dignified 
note with the installation of officers and the liturgical 
departure ceremony in St. Boniface Church. Father 
Weiser officiated at the ceremonies which were con- 
cluded with Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
imparted by Rev. Paul Huber, O.S.B., of Wilmington, 
Del. | 

All present encumbents were retained in office for 
the ensuing year, with two exceptions: Mr. Harvey je 
Johnson of St. Louis succeeds Mr. Joseph J. Porta who — 
had resigned as recording secretary; Mr. Oliver Eichel- ! 
man of Little Rock was chosen as marshal. a 

The convention in 1960 will be held in Little Rock. - 
A formal invitation was extended to the delegates by 
the Most Rev. Albert Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock, 
and by the Catholic Union of Arkansas. The Catholic 
Union tendered its invitation through Mr. Joseph 
Spinnenweber, its president, who was in attendance at 
San Francisco. 
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Recommendations of the CU 
(Committee on Social Action, Adopted 
by the San Francisco Convention 


1. To accept with deep regret the resignation of 
soseph Matt, K.S.G., as chairman of the Committee on 
social Action, and to elect him Chairman Emeritus of 
he same Committee. 

2. To send a message of gratitude to the Most Rev. 
A. J. Muench, S.T.D., for his inspiring message to the 
onvention. 

3. To permit the Microfilming Committee to nego- 
iate with the Pius XII Library of St. Louis University 
oward advancing the work of the microfilming various 
documents and publications in the Central Bureau 
ibrary. 

4. To consider re-publication of The Social Thought 
Df The German Roman Catholic Central Verein, by 
sister Mary Liguori Brophy, B.V.M., for the particular 
enefit of Social Action members. 

5. To make the Central Bureau Sub-Committee of 
he Committee on Social Action a permanent institution. 

6. To accept the report of the director of the Central 
Bureau. 

7. To authorize the director of the Central Bureau 
‘© make his annual appeal for funds at Christmas. 

8. To disclose the sentiment of the Social Action 
Committee as favoring the use of a portion of the prin- 
cipal of the Study House Fund to make necessary im- 
provements at the Central Bureau plant and buildings 
if, as and when the need of such improvements arises. 
(This recommendation does not authorize such a trans- 
uction, but merely expresses a favorable sentiment. 
Further joint action by both the Committee on Social 
Action and the Board of Directors is necessary.) 

9. To elect Albert J. Sattler of New York as the 
chairman of the Social Action Committee. 


Convention Notes 


is MOST REV. A. J. MUENCH, Bishop of Fargo and 
4 Nuncio to Germany, again sent an inspiring mes- 
sage which was read at the joint session of the dele- 
gates on Monday morning. After the reading of the 
message which was distributed in printed form, Msgr. 
Suren advocated that it be read also at the convention 
sf State Branches and the meetings of local societies. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo Gregory Fink, P.A., V.F., 
BiD., of Allentown, Pa., donated to the Central Bu- 
eau twenty copies of his recent book entitled Dr. Luke, 
Beloved Physician. This beautifully bound, scholarly 
written work on St. Luke was displayed at the conven- 
on. At $3 per copy, the books were purchased by 
e delegates within the space of a few minutes after 
ing notified of their availability. The entire proceeds 
of the sale went to the Central Bureau. 


Members of the Social Action Committee unable to 
ttend this year’s convention included Mr. Joseph Matt 
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and his son, Walter, Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, Mr. Albert 
J. Sattler, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony L. Ostheimer, 
and Rev. C. F. Moosmann and Mr, Cyril J. Furrer. 


The Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis and Episcopal Protector of the CCU, acknowledged 
President Gittinger’s invitation with a most cordial 
message in which His Excellency expressed his regrets 
at not being able to attend because of his ad limina 
visit to the Vatican. The Archbishop noted that the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis would nevertheless be well 
represented in San Francisco through a number of his 
priests. The Catholic Union of Missouri had the 
largest representation among the clergy. It included, 
besides the director of the Central Bureau, Msgr. Joseph 
A. Vogelweid, V.G., of Jefferson City, Msgr. A. T. 
Strauss, V.F., Rev. Herbert Melies, Rev. Ethelbert 
Harms, O.F.M., and Rev. Robert A. Ottoline. 


Among the “‘stalwarts’” unable to attend the San 
Francisco convention was Mr. Mathias Weiden of Nar- 
rowsburg, N. Y., who expressed his regrets in a cordial 
letter to President Gittinger. Enclosed in the letter was 
a donation of $200 for the Central Bureau. 


Members of the Catholic and secular press were on 
hand as early as Friday morning to obtain material for 
publication. A two hour interview with Msgr. Suren by 
a reporter of The Monitor, Archdiocesan weekly of San 
Francisco, resulted in a well-written item which ap- 
peared on the first page of the August 7 issue of The 
Monitor. This item, which gives the objectives and 
program of the CCU, was authored by Jim Kelly and 
later sent to NC News Service in Washington, D. C. 
for widespread distribution. 


Dr. Nicholas Dietz of Omaha made three major con- 
tributions to the convention, each of which entailed 
much work: his scholarly address on over population at 
the civic forum, his detailed report on the microfilming 
project, and his indispensable work on the Declaration 
of Principles which included having The Declaration 
mimeographed for the delegates prior to their departure 
from San Francisco. Working with Dr. Dietz on The 
Declaration were two very capable and self-sacrificing 
local women. Their skill was directly responsible for 
the exceptionally well-typed copies. 


The Deutscher Music Verein, under the direction of 
Karl Terheyden, performed expertly at the civic forum 
on Sunday afternoon. This well-trained orchestra won 
generous applause for each of its performances. 


Much praise is due to the local Convention Com- 
mittee which functioned very smoothly under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Edward Kirchen and Mrs. Barbara Meis- 
winkel. It seems nothing was overlooked which might 
have contributed to the comfort and enjoyment of the 
visiting delegates. 
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Convention Calendar 


EW YORK BRANCH of the CCU of A, the NCWU 
Nee the Youth Section: Auburn, Sept. 25 to 27. 
Catholic Union of Arkansas, Little Rock Branch of 
the NCWU and Youth Section: Morrison Bluff, Sep- 
tember 19 and 20. 
Catholic Union of Missouri and Missouri Branch of 
the NCWU: Hannibal, October 17-19. 
Catholic Union of Illinois and Illinois League of 
NCWU: Kolping House, Chicago, October 24 and 25. 


Connecticut Branch Holds 


Seven ty-Second Convention 


| Ea SOCIETY AFFILIATED with the Connecticut 
Branch was represented at its 72nd annual conven- 
tion which met in the Community House of St. Peter's 
Parish in New Britain. The convention was held under 
the joint auspices of the St. Peter’s Society and the St. 
Ann’s Society. 

The various items of business to come before the 
convention received preliminary discussion at a meeting 
of the Executive Board on Saturday, June 6. Immedi- 
ately after the meeting of the Executive Board, a gen- 
eral meeting of all the delegates was held. Assign- 
ments to the various convention committees were an- 
nounced by President Robert C. Cuny. Special consid- 
eration was given to the subject of Social Action mem- 
bers in the Catholic Central Union. Although the dis- 
cussion was lively, no conclusive action was taken by 
the delegates. 


In the election of officers, Mr. Edw. F. Lemke and 
Mr. Edward J. Misbach were unopposed for the offices 
of secretary and treasurer respectively. Elected as the 
new president of the Connecticut Branch was Robert 
S. Jones of New Britain. Mr. August P. Miller of 
Meriden was elected vice president. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a collection was 
taken up among the delegates. It netted the sum of 
$9.41 which was designated for the Central Bureau to 
be used to assist German missionaries. 

A joint meeting with the delegates of the Connecti- 
cut Branch of the NCWU was held at 8:30-A.M. on 
Sunday, June 7. The annual messages of the presi- 
dents of both State Branches were submitted. After a 
minimum of other business, the meeting adjourned to 
permit the delegates to attend a Solemn Mass during 
which a sermon was preached by Rev. John McWeeney, 
M.S. Dinner and a picnic for the delegates followed 
the Mass. 


Note 


One of the many impressive features of the 104th 
convention of the CCU in San Francisco was the pres- 
entation of a beautiful chalice to the Central Bureau 
by Father Albert G. Henkes on behalf of the Catholic 
Life Insurance Union of Texas. Full coverage of this 
feature will be given in the next issue of SJR. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, 


Adopted by the 104th Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at San Francisco, Cal., July 31-Aug. 5, 1959: 


Loyalty to the Holy Father 


Since the preceding convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union, held in Jefferson City, the long, eventful’ 
and fruitful reign of His Holiness Pope Pius XII came} 
to a close amid world-wide sorrow. 

In the selection of His Holiness Pope John XXIII, 
we have been blessed with a successor of comparable| 
gifts, of superlative qualities, and of extraordinary) 
accomplishments. 

The historical transition and the succession on the 
Throne of Peter came at a juncture in the world situa- 
tion that challenges the thinking and the ingenuity not 
only of appointed leaders of nations and peoples but: 
of rank-and-file men of good will everywhere. 


A summary analysis of world conditions presents 
conclusions that must be attended with prayerful con- 
cern and attention. Communistic atheism has crystalized 
almost imperceptibly, as with creeping persistence there 
has been promoted and propagandized, both at home 
and abroad, an indifference to God, to religion, and 
to morality. _This has been systematically fostered for 
many years in American secular education. It has been 
increasingly evidenced in the thinking and acting of 
the American people, despite contrary outward evidences 
of increased church membership, etc. For if there be 
no clear-cut acknowledgment of God and His law in 
education, if there be no genuine recognition of God’s 
providence, if there be no sanction flowing from the 
law of God or man, if there be no dogmatic concepts 
in religion, the stage is set for making real a com- 
plete separation, a complete alienation of religion from 
government—a truly Sovietized state. 


We must remember that without dogma there can be 
no religion or morality worthy of the name. As reli- 
gion and its sanctions are separated, we see today the 
sad consequences of not only diminishing moral stan- 
dards but of virtually their complete disappearance from: 
private and public life. Such being the case, attempts 
to correct juvenile delinquency, equally widespread adult 
delinquency and other ills affecting the home and 
family, become a mockery. Thus, for instance, the ol 
ject of birth control in the pagan sense has far out- 
gtown the circle of Margaret Sanger. It now consumes. 
the attention of the United Nations as well as the 
councils and conferences of religious bodies of varying 
kinds. It attracts the attention of secular sociologists. 
and economists and psychologists. We should no longer 
refer to the divorce problem, but rather to the mala 
lem, to sexual promiscuity and even organized sex de | 
generacy and the attendant cult of nudism being sur- 
what was once called Christendom. 

We therefore repeat and underscore the fact which 
real religion or morality where there is no fixed and 


marriage problem, the so-called “wife-swapping” prob- 
e 

reptitiously foisted upon the nations and peoples 

is obvious from the foregoing, that there can be 
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siding dogma. This truth of reason is evidenced in 
ae attitude of the American people by and large and 
eems manifest even in wide segments of so-called 
hristian Americans, Catholics included. Yet, strange 
) say, it seems equally evident that in the minds and 
earts of rank-and-file Americans there is, nevertheless, 
_ growing tendency toward dogmatic truth. People are 
wungry for dogmas, for absolutes in which to believe 
ind by which to abide. 

As evidence of this we need only refer to the uni- 
sersal response of people last Fall at the time of the 
ceath of Pope Pius XII. We recall the unusual at- 
ention given to the pronouncements of Pius XII as 
mey appeared so frequently and completely in the daily 
ind periodical press—of great import and a tremendous 
iompliment to His Holiness as well as to the Church. 
The outburst of reverent love and respect from all 
ides on the occasion of his death reveals that vast 
wumbers of people had been paying unusual heed to 
ihe Holy Father and at the very least had been reading 
ome of his pronouncements and discourses. His utter- 
snces had become a dogmatic inspiration and a moral 
ruide to vast numbers. 


Surely, at least the beginnings of a trend are dis- 
-ernible, moreover, in the increased number of inquiries 
-egarding the Faith and in the increased number of 
converts to the Faith. 

Reflection on such a trend, however modest or re- 
stricted it may still be, forces us to see a serious chal- 
enge confronting us as Catholics, particularly in the 
United States, one of the last remaining bastions of 
quman freedom. As the world looked to Pope Pius 
XII, so, too, it is looking to Pope John XXIII and even 
moreso perhaps, since he announced preparations for 
in ecumenical council. In this latter event people are 
perhaps looking for more than can be realized in 
‘oday’s war-torn and anarchic society. Nevertheless, 
we can be sure at least of one thing, and that is the 
ctying need for unity, for peace, for harmony, all of 
which presuppose a unifying religious creed and an un- 
swerving and dedicated leadership to transmit this 
creed to the masses. It is up to us then, as Catholics, 
to clearly recognize and respond to this need. The 
world today looks to the Catholic clergy and laity for 
leadetship—teadership in the exposition of dogmatic 
and moral truths, leadership in Christian virtue and 
right example, leadership in social conduct, leadership 
in ethical viewpoints and in public relations. The eyes 
of the world are upon us. It is time to think—to 
analyze our conditions and circumstances. We must not 
be slow to recognize our basic obligations. The trend 
oday is toward laxity in principles, easy virtues, pain- 
less thinking. Living in these surroundings, it is some- 
times difficult to recognize the flow of the stream or 
the height of the tide. That is why we turn to the 
maternal guidance of Christ’s one, holy and apostolic 
urch, and harken to the solemn admonitions, ex- 
rtations and pronouncements emanating constantly 
m the Holy See. For if the nations and peoples 
ve been shaken by internal and external strife cul- 
ing in two frightful world wars and the ever 
esent threat of a third and even more suicidal cata- 

m, the fault lies with those governments and people 
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—unfortunately including almost all of them-—who for 
the past century and more have ignored the Papal 
warnings and directives, or have given them only lip 
service while perfidiously attempting to twist and mis- 
interpret them for selfish advantage at the expense of 
their neighbors. 

As we, therefore, gratefully renew and confirm out 
pledge of loyalty to the Holy See and to the new Sover- 
eign Pontiff on the Chair of Peter, we call upon all 
our affiliated societies and individual members to re- 
dedicate themselves with renewed vigor to the cause of 
Holy Mother Church, and to demonstrate their unflag- 
ging loyalty in season and out of season by prompt 
attention and instant obedience to all her teachings, 
by a sympathetic and active interest in her earthly wel- 
fare, by prayerful assistance to our beloved Bishops 
in her lay apostolate, by courageously defending her 
rights, and by zealous material assistance of her mis- 
sions and her far-flung charities, wherever need arises 
and means, however slender, permit. 


Vatican Decree on Collaboration 
With Communism 


Pope John XXIII, whose anticipated policies certain 
Liberals hopefully described as “the opening to the 
Left’ when his election was announced, has put an 
end to such baseless hopes. In the strongest anti-Com- 
munist action taken by the Vatican in ten years, His 
Holiness has ruled it sinful for Catholics to vote either 
for outright Communists or for fellow-travelers or Red 
dupes. 

The legislative ruling is binding in conscience, under 
pain of sin, on Catholics throughout the world, includ- 
ing, of course, citizens of the United States. Vatican 
Radio has explained: “Catholics who consciously and 
freely fall under the measure cannot be admitted to the 
sacraments, because they do not possess the necessary 
disposition.” The Vatican points out that Communism, 
“aware of the repugnance of its real face, continuously 
resorts to more or less suggestive moves in order to 
open talks and meetings and to force accords in the 
name of social justice, the fatherland and indepen- 
dence.... The Utopian illusion of a possible meeting 
ground (with Communism) is continuously being re- 
newed. This sad reality forces the Church to trace a 
clear line of separation. It makes it obligatory for the 
Church to build a dam to defend her integrity... .” 

In issuing this latest ruling, the Church was merely 
carrying out her divinely entrusted mandate of teach- 
ing her people sound morality. Communism has been 
unequivocally condemned by the Church as inherently 
evil from its very beginning. Even before the cele- 
brated encyclical against atheistic Communism was writ- 
ten by Pope Pius XI, a whole line of Pontiffs had 
categorically ruled against it. Again in 1949, Pope 
Pius XII strongly condemned Communism and put a 
penalty of excommunication on all who joined the party 
or aided it directly and intentionally. The Church con- 
demned Communism not as a political party but as a 
doctrinal heresy and an immoral, anti-social and anti- 
human movement. It is a doctrinal heresy because it is 
atheistic. It denies the existence of God and the 
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immortality of the soul. It is entirely materialistic and 
despotic and directly opposed to everything Christ 
taught. It is an immoral movement because it seeks 
to lead men away from God and spiritual things, be- 
cause it persecutes religion, and because it deprives 
man of his inalienable rights and liberties. 

If the Church neglected to inform the faithful that 
Communism is doctrinally and morally wrong, she 
would be neglecting the purpose for which Jesus 
Christ instituted her. In thus guiding her members, 
the Church is not entering into politics, as her op- 
ponents claim. She is staying right in the middle of 
her legitimate field of doctrine and morality. She 
cannot remain indifferent while her people undermine 
their faith by joining an atheistic organization designed 
to destroy them, or while they give aid and support to 
any such movement. She cannot look the other way 
while her children join in efforts to destroy the right 
of private property and otherwise help to undermine 
and bring to ruin basic concepts and institutions of 
society. 

In this latest important ruling the Church deals with 
the problem of cooperation—always a difficult ques- 
tion. All too many of us, including Catholics, though 
continually proclaiming that we differ completely with 
Communists and would never be caught helping them, 
nevertheless think we can serve our own purposes by 
occasionally fraternizing with them, playing along with 
them, compromising with them, and voting for some of 
their pet projects if they will but vote for ours. Are 
we right in so doing? May we consort with immoral 
movements in this way? In her latest decree the Church 
says No. 

The decree in question again confirms, and on the 
highest possible authority, the Catholic Central Union's 
frequently expressed contention: 1. That a candidate's 
religion is not a sufficient criterion for supporting or 
rejecting him. 2. That an officeholder should be 
judged on the basis of how his actions help or hinder 
the Reds, not on the basis of his high-sounding speeches 
nor even in consideration of his private life, no matter 
how subjectively good and sincere this may be. 


We therefore urge our members, particularly during 
the important election year ahead, not to be misled by 
political candidates, whose expressed policy tends logi- 
cally towards “‘peaceful co-existence” at any price with 
the agents and emissaries of globe-girdling atheistic, 
Communistic tyranny. 


"Cultural Exchange” and "Co-Existence” 


We venture to say that, ever since the misnamed 
“cultural exchange” program was first formally agreed 
to between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. about a year 
ago, there has not been one single honest-to-goodness 
rank-and-file Russian stepping across our shores. In- 
stead, we have had, and continue to have, top Soviet 
officialdom posing as farmers, workers, businessmen, 
etc., to whom our country has extended all sorts of 
liberties throughout the land, without greatly bothering 
as to their real credentials, much less the credentials of 
the long retinue of servants, secretaries and the like, who 
invariably accompany them. Then we have had, in a 
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matter of a few months, Anastas Mikoyan, the Soviet 
No. 2 man; Frol Kozlov, the Soviet No. 3 man; ane 
now, according to current news reports, the Soviet 
No. 1 man himself, Nikita Khrushchev. According tc 
present reports, the Federal Bureau of Investigation anc 
the Secret Service will be greatly ‘‘worried over the 
prospect of protecting Khrushchev from crackpots ane 
assassins in the United States.” 

One can readily understand Washington’s anxiety in 
this matter, though some may question whether it 1s 
actually caused by the prospect of having to protect 
Mr. Khrushchev from “‘crackpots’” or, rather, whethet 
such anxiety results from widely held sentiments, such 
as those expressed by a special committee of the Amer. 
ican Bar Association which wrote: 


“Nikita Khrushchey’s famous report of February, 
1956, cites cultural and business exchanges as one of 
those special developments which will bring about the 
growing weakness of the United States and will ad- 
vance world Socialism. On June 2nd, 1957, Khrush- 
chev himself appeared on American TV screens and 
called for a wider exchange of cultural delegations. On 
December 22nd, 1957, the Communist Daily Worker 
declared that perhaps the best Christmas present Santa 
Claus would bring America would be the widespread 
cultural exchange of certain Americans with Soviet 
agents coming to this country... .” 


“Cultural exchange with Soviet Russia is a one-way 
street,” the report by the American Bar Association de- 
clares. “When Americans go to Russia, they speak only 
through interpreters, see only what the Communists 
want them to see, and hear only Communist propa- 
ganda. For example, in the Ukraine, the Soviet Govern- 
ment built a children’s playground over a mass grave 
of thousands of anti-Communists. Visitors to Russia, 
seeing only the surface, come home and report how 
kind Communists are to their children.” 


Meanwhile, however, devious propaganda mills here 
and abroad are busier than ever conditioning the Ameri- 
can people toward blissful acquiescence in this one-way 
“exchange” towards “co-existence,” and, with the cur- 
rent U.S. exhibit in Moscow and the simultaneous 
U.S.S.R. exhibit in New York, there can be no doubt 
that the rash of pro-Soviet, pro-Socialist propaganda is 
making rapid headway. 

Under the circumstances, it would be well for us to 
remember that the campaign of “smiling diplomacy” 
engaged in by a parade of Soviet officials who cross 
our shores is designed for two things: 1. To win over 
the naive and wishful thinkers and those who imagine 
they can profit through trade with the Soviet bloc, at 
the expense of U.S. security interests—whilst forgetting 
what happened to us when, prior to Pearl Harbor, we 
thought we could do business with Japan, selling scrap 
iron to that country which was later hurled back at us 
with terrible vengeance. 2. To convince the Russian 
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-vamiability and charm’ paraded by the various visiting 
‘Soviet officials here can’ be taken as any measure of 
itrue Soviet intentions. For an accurate measure of 
‘Soviet intentions we have but to re-read Pope Pius XI's 
penetrating analysis and exposé as set forth in his 
‘encyclical on Atheistic Communism, or recall to mind 
'that the Menshikovs, Mikoyans, Kozlovs, etc., like their 
relentless overlords in the Kremlin, see the world 
| through exactly the same Marxist-Leninist eyes. Through 
such eyes the conflict between their system and ours is 
absolute and irreconcilable; and the conflict can end 
‘only with the utter destruction of our system, if we 
permit them, and the global triumph of theirs. Un- 
‘conditional co-existence with such as these is suicide. 

Our government must, therefore, never relax its vigi- 
lance, never assent to any compromise, never cede any 
territory. For to pull out of West Berlin today, would 
be to see West Germany absorbed tomorrow by the 
Soviet monster, and so on and on until ‘‘smiling diplo- 
macy’ will have achieved its expressed purpose of 
world-wide domination. 


The Crisis in Education 


Within the past year multitudes of voices have been 
raised in critical appraisal of educational principles and 
methods pursued in the United States. The judgements 
passed have ranged from spirited endorsement to bitter 
condemnation. A realistic appraisal, of course, will 
not overlook the virtues and advantages of American 
education, while at the same time clearly noting certain 
glaring deficiencies which now mar our educational ef- 
forts. This statement on the crisis in education essays 
a balanced analysis in the light of the teaching of our 
Catholic Faith and principles of sound philosophy. 


We evaluate our basic or general education in the 
United States and find that it suffers from a glaring 
lack of a comprehensive and solid program in the upper 
grades of our elementary schools and in our high 
schools. Languages should and could be taught as 
early as the sixth grade. Geography, too, is receding 
farther and farther into the background among basic 
subjects. History, culture and world literature are 
treated insufficiently in basic education. Thus the 
weight of acquiring the necessary measure of general 
education has been passed on to our colleges. In con- 
sequence, our college schedules are overburdened, and 
the study of major subjects is suffering because time 
and effort must be applied to educational pursuits that 
should have been achieved in the years preceding col- 
lege. 

_ Another deficiency of our basic education is the prac- 
tice whereby immature students are permitted to choose 
their subjects. Even when their selection of subjects is 
made with parental endorsement, the choice is usually 
made on a purely emotional basis. At their age, chil- 
dren entering high school are simply not capable ot 
aking such important decisions without proper coun- 
|. Not knowing their own talents and abilities, high 
chool students usually select ‘“‘easy’’ courses. They 
hoose their subjects as they choose their food. Such 
practice hardly makes for sound education. 

A lack of intellectual and moral discipline is a third 
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defect inherent in present general education. Indicative 
of this lack of discipline is the reduction of homework 
to a ridiculous minimum or even its complete exclusion. 
So-called comprehensive education has tabooed all ef- 
forts of the mind and will, and has turned many schools 
into playhouses or pleasure resorts of undisciplined self- 
expression. Faults of character and even vice are not 
to be punished or properly corrected. Parents who do 
not know the true definition of parental love and who 
cater to their children’s weaknesses at home, cooperate 
in this deplorable trend. 

Turning from general education to public school 
education, we find the latter system assailed by two 
grave evils. The first of these evils, external to edu- 
cation itself, consists in what we might call political 
interference. In many places the direction of our 
public schools is dependent on political factors and 
forces more than on knowledge and skill in education. 
This situation often causes shocking inequalities in stan- 
dards between the schools. It also encourages a 
catering to shortsighted wishes of many parents who 
bring pressure to bear for lighter schedules in the 
schools. 

By far the most glaring weakness of our public 
school system is, however, the lack of religious and 
moral influence and training. Under the pretext of 
the so-called principle of separation of Church and 
State, our public school system has been divorced from 
God and the moral law. As a result of this official 
neglect, we now behold the frightening cynical disre- 
gard for the moral foundations of our national life on 
the part of so many young people. 

It is principally because of the moral vacuum in 
our public school system that Catholics in the United 
States have established their own schools at a tremen- 
dous sacrifice. But the fact that Catholics have their 
own shcools should in no way induce them to assume 
an attitude of passivity or disinterestedness toward the 
public schools. The public schools are ours, too. 
Hence we urge the members of our organization to 
be alive to all the problems affecting public school 
education to which we have referred, and by all means 
to take an active part and vote in the public meetings 
of their school districts. 


(To be continued) 


NECROLOGY 
Tehn M. Willems 


M* JOHN M. WILLEMS of Paris, Arkansas, was 
called in death on May 18. His decease marked 
the second death of a former president of the Catholic 
Union of Arkansas within the past year. The other 
past president of the Catholic Union to die within re- 
cent months was Mr. F. F. Stauder who in his late 
years made his home in St. Louis. 

Mr. Willems was born in Luxembourg, July 15, 1881. 
He was brought to the United States with his family 
at the age of two. After first settling in Cuba, Kansas, 
Mr. Willems’ family moved to Charleston, Ark. At 
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the age of twenty-one, John Willems married Anna 
Guenther and moved to Paris where he spent the next 
fifty-seven years of his life. He died at the age of 
seventy-seven. After the death of his first wife, Mr. 
Willems married Zola Stanley Manus in 1934. 

For many years Mr. Willems was active in the Cath- 
olic Union of Arkansas, serving that State Branch of 
the Central Verein as president for several terms. His 
interest in public affairs brought him to the Arkansas 
State Legislature to which he was elected in 1911, 1913 
and 1933. Last year he retired as president of the 
McLean's Bottom Levee Board after forty-four years 
In this capacity he was instrumental in nego- 
tiating construction of levees along the Arkansas River 
to protect farm land six miles north of Paris from re- 
curring floods. By vocation and occupation Mr. Wil- 
lems considered himself a farmer. 


SErvice. 


Surviving Mr. Willems, besides his wife, are four 
daughters and six sons. 

Funeral services were conducted at St. Joseph's Church 
in Paris. The sermon on this occasion was preached 
by the Rt. Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B., Abbot of 
New Subiaco Abbey. (R.I-P.) 


Rev. Henry Freese 


The Rev. Henry Freese, who died on August 4, dis- 
tinguished himself by his special interest in the catechism 
of Chistian Doctrine of Rev. Wm. Faerber, which was 
at one time widely used in German Catholic parishes. 
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Father Freese collected copies of all available editions 
of this catechism which was originally published in 
German, then in German and English, and finally. in 
English exclusively. He very thoughtfully gave to the 
Central Bureau his entire Faerberiana. 

Father Freese was born August 1, 1886, in Jennings, 
Mo. He was ordained on December 17, 1910. His. 
entire priestly ministry was exercised in the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis. For the last thirty-six years of his life 
he served as pastor of the church in Martinsburg, Mo. 
He is survived by one ‘sister. 

Funeral services were held at St. Barbara Church in 
St. Louis. The Solemn Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ernest J. Blankemeier. 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter presided in the sanctuary, 
and Auxiliary Bishop Leo C. Byrne delivered the ser- 
mon. (R.I.P.) e 


Msgr. Henry J. Kaufmann 


According to word only recently received at the 
Central Bureau, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Kaufmann, 
pastor of Guardian Angel Church in Detroit, departed 
this life on January 10, 1958. The information was 
given by Rev. Joseph G. Schuler, present pastor of 
Guardian Angel Church. } 

Msgr. Kaufmann was a Life Member of the Catholic 
Central Union. since March, 1943. He was listed as. 
Life Member No. 123. His name has now been 
transferred to our In Memoriam honor roll. (R.I-P.) 
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